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Long-range recovery outlook . . 
A “breathing spell” . . 
planning . . . Labor problems. 


National 








LL the regular factors in the business scene 
- point to a prolonged period of gradual 
recovery extending at least through 1939, 

The prediction of an important group of 
Government economists now is that recovery 
will forge ahead — although there may be 
minor fluctuations—until the level of indus- 
trial activity reaches a peak in 1941-42 of 
about 20 per cent above 1929. 

Such a general level would mean that dur- 
able goods production will be about 40 per 
cent higher than in 1937. Production of con- 
sumer goods, such as clothing and other prod- 
ucts, will reach about the same ratio to durable 
goods production as in the prosperous ’20’s, 

All this means that business men and in- 
dustrialists will begin soon to think of train- 
ing apprentices, and of equipping plants to 
prevent repetition of experiences in the 
spring of 1937 when bottlenecks choked in- 
dustrial expansion. 

os * 

There are a number of “irregular” factors, 
however, in the business picture which are 
being pointed out in Washington. 

Thus, a major European war, bad reper- 
cussions on business from the political situa- 
tion which might develop by 1940, and un- 
warranted wage and price increases might 
upset this prediction. 

Odds still are against a major European 
war arising out of the Czech crisis. But the 
situation will continue highly dangerous, even 
if some sort of a compromise comes out of 
the present impasse. 

However, the recovery since June has been 
sweeping enough to make it probable that 
national income this year will be only 10 per 
cent less than that 1937 instead of 15 
per cent as was predicted early this spring. 


in 


. . * 

Business, on the threshold of a new recov- 
ery era, may encounter Jess threat of regula- 
tion than at any other time since the present 
Administration came into office. Reason is 
opposition to existing reform laws is in- 
creasing and amendment crusade has begun. 

This does not mean additional reforms are 
not on the way. But it does mean that there 
may be a natural “breathing spell’ while the 
controversy revolves around changes in pres- 
ent laws. 

Thus: 

Nothing to change the present pattern of 
industrial operation is likely to come out 
of the anti-monopoly inquiry before 1940. 

Revision of the Social Security Act broad- 
ening coverage to include classes now ex 
empt from old-age insurance, revision of tax 
laws to provide additional budget-balancing 
legislation is on the 
But no other 
likely 


revenue and railroad 
schedule for the next Congress. 
Administration-sponsored legislation 
to have immediate important consequences to 
business is in sight. 

a 

One result of popularity of schemes, such 
as the California “$30 every Thursday” pen- 
sion plan for all unemployed over 50 years 
of age, will be a speeding up of Government 
laboratories studying data to be used as a 
basis for comprehensive national planning. 

Typical of the projects under way is a 
study carried out by a large corps of re- 
search workers which has obtained data show- 
ing the United States will have to attain 
a national income level of about 90 billion 
dollars a year before all the unemployed can 
be put back to work. 

. 7 * 

One of the thorniest problems which may 
affect the immediate course of recovery is 
the development of new Jabor policies. 

Uncertainties in the labor outlook include: 

The extent to which the Wagner Act will 
be revised. Drastic revision, despite the pres- 
sure from some iabor groups and from organ- 
ized business, is f r from certain. 

Enactment of further Federal laws to re- 
gulate organized labor. 

Certainties include: 

More attempts to pass State Jaws to regu- 
late labor. 

Continued C. I. O.-A. F. of L. jurisdictional 
warfare. 
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Flying the U. S. Air Mail Out of “the Red’; 


Cost to Government Steadily Diminishing 


ee the first time in its streamlined history * lion letters by air mail last year, or approxi- 


the United States air mail service is about 


to emerge from the red. 


To the nation and the Government this sub- 

stitution of black ink for red in the ledger will 
represent a saving of millions of dollars. 
And for the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, which opened shop a fortnight ago, 
this fact becomes an interesting augury as re- 
planning of 
In this planning, the air mail 
business is destined to play a major role. 


new 


vitalized the country’s skyways 


gets under way. 
The after 
studying the pictogram above. 


reasons are apparent enough 
The physical growth of the air mail system 
of The 
first regular air mail service consisted of a sin- 
gle and simple beeline between New York and 
1924 and it cov- 


has been nothing short sensational. 


San Francisco. It began in 
ered 2,629 miles. 

Today, less than 15 years after the opening 
of the service, the air mail network covers 
every State in the Union but one. Letters, 
periodicals and packages are flown over a do- 
mestic system some 30,450 miles in length and 
a complementary foreign system 32,376 miles 


long. In 1938 there are enough miles in the 
United States air mail system, domestic and 


foreign, to girdle the globe two and one-half 
times. 


200,000 MILES EVERY DAY 
The first lim- 
ited to one eastbound and one westbound trip 
Today 


transcontinental service was 


per day—barely 5,000 flying miles. 
mail planes span almost 200,000 miles every 
Regular air mail service to South Amer- 
Orient 


routine. 


day. 
Bermuda 
Regular 


ica, the Philippines, the and 


become matter-of-fact 


has 
service to Europe is the next stage. 

Cutting the time of transmission has been an 
factor in boosting the size of the 
mail The 1924 transcontinental 
schedule called for 26 hours and 14 
from New York to Francisco. Today’s 
record for transport planes, east to west, 
just over 11 hours. Engineering wizardry has 
upped the horsepower per unit from 800 to 
2,000. Even more powerful planes are sched- 
uled for take-offs in the near future. 


important 
air sacks. 
minutes 
San 


is 


But it is in the air mail’s ledger books that 
the future as it relates to private enterprise and 
regulation must be gauged. 
Optimism springs from the fact that annual 
skyrocketed from less 
than a thousand tons a decade ago to a total 


Government 


air mail tonnage has 


tonnage of ten thousand last year. Five years 
ago the year’s load weighed little more than 
three thousand tons. 

sent about eight 


Americans hundred mil- 


mately seven letters for each man, woman and 
child in the country. The weight of this vol- 
ume of air mail about equal to the 
weight of one of the navy’s new battle cruisers. 
To the CAA, the official umpire of the air- 
ways, these facts spell a new era in air mail. 
Cold figures reveal that more mail is flown 
today over a longer route than ever before 
and at a lower postage rate since establishment 


would be 


of regular long-distance service. 

Cold figures also reveal that the net cost of 
this service to Government has been steadily 
diminishing. 

Private airlines flying the mail 
under contract with the Post Office Department 
since 1926, except for a brief interlude in 1934 
when the army was ordered to fly the mails. 


have been 
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(All air mail contracts were cancelled in mid- 
February, 1934, by Postmaster General Farley 
and the army flew the mail for three and a half 
months while lower contract rates were put 
into effect.) Each year 1926 the Post 
Office Department has paid out more to these 
contractors than it took in through the sale of 
air mail stamps. 

In other words, until this year the air mail 
has been consistently in the red. 


since 


Revenue from sale of air mall stamps is now 
at an all-time high while payments to contrac- 
tors are at a moderate level compared with the 
peaks they touched in 1933, just before the 
army stepped in. 

Last year the Government lost less than half 
a million dollars on its air mail, while five years 
ago it lost twenty-five times that much. Post 
Office officials forecast that the air mail sys- 
tem will probably pull completely out of the 
red in 1938. 


THE SUBSIDY PROBLEM 

But the subsidy problem continues to be an 
all-important problem facing the Government 
and the airlines. 

The present rate paid by the Government for 
air mail service averages 26 cents per mile for 
300 pounds. The fact that many airlines are 
losing money is cited as proof that this rate is 
too low. 

Airline contractors could probably realize a 
profit if they flew the mail in light, 

planes, with little passenger 


modest 


low-cost or no 


space. But in addition to the job of flying the 
mail, most airlines now provide regular or 


frequent passenger service in luxury skyliners 
The airlines have also added greatly to national 
prestige and national military security by open- 
ing routes to South America and the Orient— 
at great expense far in excess of payments for 
flying the mail to those destinations. 

It is in return for this extra service and their 
importance to national 
that the airlines have called for higher mail 
payments. One company has suggested a plan 
calling for an outright sudsidy of 30 cents per 
mile to each line holding a mail contract and 
three cents for each hundred pounds or frac- 
tion of mail carried. 


defense and prestige 


It is an issue that will be-put squarely before 
the CAA because the Act of Congress setting 
up this new Authority requires it to review 
all rates and empowers it to grant increases 
if it considers the present rates are not fur- 
nishing a reasonable profit to the carriers. 

What the CAA will have to decide is whether 
payments to airlines should represent just 
compensation for the job of flying the mail or 
whether these payments should in effect sub- 
sidize the progress of commercial aviation. 


+ 
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he March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





| 

| America and the threat to world 

| peace Political developments 
. . A billion dollar Treasury fi- 

defense 


| nancing ... National 


| plans. 





( VERSHADOWING political and other 
domestic developments is the threat to 
world peace manifest in continuation of the 
German-Czech dispute over the fate of the 
Sudeten Germans. 
But except for continued flight of jittery 
European capital to this country with its 


repercussions on _ international exchange 
values and security markets here, events 
abroad had no direct effect on the United 


States. 

On the political front President Roosevelt 
developed further outlines of his plans for 
a Liberal Democratic party. 

In the latter part of last week reports 
from presidential headquarters at Hyde Park 
indicated that the “purge” of conservative 
Democrats, who have opposed Administra- 
tion policies, will not be extended but will be 
limited to the candidates already marked for 
ition, 


FARMER-LABOR ALLIANCE? 


Earlier, during a swing through Maryland 


oppc 


in behalf of the candidacy of Representative 
Lewis for the Senate seat now occupied by 
Senator Tydings, Mr. Roosevelt pleaded for 
his goal for a Liberal Democratic party and 
proposed a Farmer-Labor alliance to further 
his Administration’s economic and social ob- 
jectives. 

Nevada voters went to the polls during the 
week and renominated Senator McCarran as 
the candidate for the Democratic party, giv- 
ing him a three to one majority over the com- 
bined vote of his two opponents. 

Governor Benson, of Minnesota, a candi- 
date to succeed himself on the Farmer-Labor 
ticket, presented to Mr. Roosevelt a report 
on political conditions in his section of the 
country and told him that voters in States 
of that area support his drive for a coalition 
of “liberals,” regardless of party. 


The State Department was a primary figure 
in Washington news during the week. 

New department regulations were issued 
requiring that any person engaged in pro- 
paganda or other political activities in this 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Wide World 
COMPETITION IN KILOWATTS 


John W. Carpenter, President, Texas Power & 
Light Company, offers to sell utility interests in 
16 Texas counties because, as he explains to the 
Lower Colorado River Authority, the company 
faced with competition “from power projects 
which are heavily subsidized by gifts of Federal 
funds compel us to work out some plan with you 
to prevent the destruction of our properties .. .” 
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Taking Up the “Lag” 
In Power Production 





A shortage of electric power | 
threatens America. President | 
Roosevelt acts to avert the threat 
Old warnings and new 


problems 











HE Administration is gett set for a drive 
to increase the national supply of electric 
power and improve distribution systems. Whether 
the action heralds t 
policies to encourage 





f 


lion of its powe 





modificé 


private investment or tur- 








ther promotion of public owner: tion 

While Government power ha 
jumped in recent years, the failure of private 
capital to enter the field, as ne lly would be 


expected, has more than offset the gain in sup- 
ply. A potentially costly lag in power develop 
ment has resulted. 

President Roosevelt took public notice of the 
problem last week in appointing a committee 
recommend legislation “and other measures” fo 
solving it. He expressed concern about reporis 
from the War Department and the Power Com- 
mission that existing facilities would not meet 
industrial needs in event of war 

The reports, which were not made public, wen! 
to the White House in the spring. That was not 
the first time that the possibility of a power 
shortage was realized, however A confidentia: 
study by Government economists dealt with the 
Situation in detail a little more than a year ago. 
No action was taken then. ‘For text of study 
see Page 7.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE NEEDS 

The present move to expanc production was 
based by the President on needs for national 
defense. The point of the earlier study, on the 
other hand, was that ‘revival of large-scale ex- 
penditures for new facilities will be imperative” 
if the demand for power continued to grow as 
in early 1937 

“It takes ordinarily about three years to plan, 
build, and equip a modern steam generating 
plant, and three years or more to develop new 
hydro-electric stations,” the study said 

“Apart from some large Yederal hydro-elec- 
tric projects, there are at present comparatively 
few important new central stations under con- 
Struction; and if the expansion of generating 
capacity had to await the planning and comple- 
tion of such stations, an acute power shortage 
would inevitably ensue (barring the intervention 
of a business depression in the meantime) be- 
fore they could be brought int production.” 





A depression did intervene. Demand for power 
dropped off. Now business is re ported reviving 
again, and an increasing demand for power pre- 
sumably could disclose a shortag war or no war 
Members of the new Administration committee 
indicate privately that their 
will be drawn with that in mind 

One member, Charles A. Edison, Ass 
retary of the Navy, says that “means 
ing with private utilities that 





recor 


istant Sec- 
of cooperat- 

gotten be- 
hind and helping them catch “up will be sought.” 


have 


“INVESTMENT” AND “POLITICS” 


The 1937 study had something to say on that 
point, citing “political hazards” as a hindrance 
to private utility investments. Cited were: the 
threat. of direct competition from existing and 
projected Federal hydro developments—not to 
mention municipal enterprises financed by Fed- 
eral aid—as well as adverse publicity, higher 
taxes, the “holding company” law. and a steady 
downward pressure on rates. 

Those factors still are apparent 
tinues to subsidize municipal power plants. 
Threatened by destructive public competition, 
the Texas Power & Light Co. last week offered 
to sell out to the Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority in sixteen Texas counties 

The President has authorized the power com- 
mittee to take up such broad questions of policy. 
Before the committee reports, the Congressional 
investigation of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
probably will go into the same questions 

Out of it all may come either a drastic 
tion of the New Deal power program or bigger 
subsidies for public ownership. The final decision 
wil] rest with Congress 


PWA con- 





altera- 
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Old-Age Pensions—More Stock Issues ?—Housing— 


and Cardenas—Meeting of Planners 


Daniels 


The Administration is preparing 
to counter sentiment for more 
liberal old-age pensions by rec- 
ommending that the Social Se- 
curity Act be broadened sub- 
The tentative plan is 
to make the pension 


stantially. 
two-fold: 
provisions apply to agricultural 
labor, domestic help and self- 
employed people, a// now ex- 
empted; and to pay to dependent 
widows or orphans the pensions 
to which men who die would 
have been entitled at the retire- 
ment age. 
x * * 


The precarious situation in Eu- 
rope prompted the Department 
of State to arrange for direct con- 
tact with President Roosevelt in 
Minnesota, in event of receipt of 
urgent dispatches from abroad 
while he was at the bedside of 
his son, James. 


~*~ *«* * 


Inquiries about the registration 
of stock issues are reported in- 
creasing at the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, Expectation 
there is that new issues will mul- 
tiply, if and when the European 
“war scare” dies out. 


x we 
Antipathy towards the Dies 
Committee investigating un- 


American activities at the order 
is evident among 
Dealers. Their 


committee has 


House 
New 
is that the 


of the 
left-wing 
view 
done little about alleged Nazi 
hammering 


propaganda _ while 


+ 


away at alleged Communist activ- 


ity. Government departments, 
which cooperated freely with 
the La Follette Civil Liberties 


Committee, are reported reluc- 
tant to cooperate with the Dies 


Committee because of its course. 
x * * 


More housing legislation will be 
recommended to the next Con- 
gress. The Administration is con- 
sidering whether to support pro- 
posals to encourage private in- 
vestment in low cost housing by 
granting income tax exemption 
for the profits from such invest- 
ment, 
x * * 


President Roosevelt abandoned 
plans to attack Senator Tydings 
in Maryland by name in the light 
of reports that the reaction to 
such outspokenness might help 
the Senator more than it would 


Aurt him. 


x* «re 


Sympathy of Ambassador Jose- 
phus Daniels with the objectives 
of the Cardenas administration 
in Mexico is reported to be com- 
plicating the attempt to settle 
the problem raised by expropria- 
tion of American properties 
there. The important decisions 
about American policy are being 
made exclusively in Washington. 


e @¢ @ 


The framing or regulations for 
administration of the Wage-Hour 
Act is being held up by delay in 


the appointment of a general 


counsel. Rumor is that Prof. Cal- 
vert Magruder, of the Harvard 
Law School, has been approached 
about taking the position. His 
unknown. He served 
as Counsel for the 
Relations Board. 


attitude is 
ror a time 
National Labor 
x we 
x 
Administration planners are pre- 
paring for a conference soon 
with planning officials of the 48 
States. An objective is to pro- 
mote uniformity in local plan- 
ning procedures. 
oe @ 

The Social Security Board feels 
it is “up a tree” about what to 
do regarding the old-age assist- 
ance payments in Ohio. State 
officials failed to appear at the 
hearing on charges of maladmin- 
istration. If Federal payments 
are cut off, officials say 110,000 
innocent people will suffer. If 
payments are not cut off, they 
fear a bad precedent will be set. 
A way out is being sought. 


~* * 


Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers in Washington are watching 
developments in the Hines trial 
in New York no less than the 
party leaders in that State. Re- 
fusal of Justice Pecora to dis- 
miss the indictment as sought by 
Hines counsel was expected. 
kk 


The nature of relations between 
former President Hoover and the 
Republican National Committee 
is a subject of much speculation 


+ 


within the party. Reports a while 
back were that Chairman Hamil- 
ton was looking to the former 
President especially for advice 
on policy. Now it is noticed that 
Mr. + Hoover to cam- 
paign under the sponsorship of 
State Republican organizations, 
not the national organization. 


proposes 


xe 


A Federal investigation of the 
handling of old-age assistance 
payments is under way in Cal- 
ifornia. The investigators are 
expected to visit Massachusetts 
next. 

x wk 


Routine Government research 
is being sidetracked to allow de- 
partmental experts more time to 
work on reports wanted by the 
National Economic Committee in 
preparation for the diagnosis of 
the national business set-up to 
begin next month. 


x * * 


The National Resources Commit- 
tee is engaged on a study of all 
natural resources, coal, oil, water 
power, etc. Its report may be- 
come the basis for more White 
House recommendations for con- 
servation planning. 


° = @ 


A split over whether to recom- 
mend overhauling of the Labor 
Relations Act is in prospect for 
Federation of La- 
But 
recommendations probably will 


the American 
bor convention next month. 


be made. 
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HYDE PARK’S “SQUIRE” RUSTICATES ... NEW PROBLEMS 
OF POWER AND POLITICS ... AT SON JAMES’ BEDSIDE | 


/HILE farm hands gathered hay in the sur- + 
rounding meadows and small boats drifted 
past on the Hudson, President Roosevelt spent 
four restful days at Hyde Park minding his p’s 


—the p’s of politics and power. 


The squire of Hyde Park intended to spend 
much more time at his country seat, but the 
easy pace of the past week was broken by a 
hurry call to Rochester, Minn., where his eldest 
son and secretary, James, was to go under the 


surgeon’s knife. 


Until a family problem thus superseded of- 
ficial problems, the President had discussed a 
He had dipped 
into Dutchess county politics and then had | 
ranged upward to state and national political 


wide range of political affairs. 


affairs. 


sion to join his wife and daughter-in-law at the 


bedside of son James. 


James had gone to the Mayo brothers’ clinic 
in Rochester for a check-up on his stomach 
ulcer, The check-up revealed that an operation 


would be necessary. 


Fortunately, the President was able to get 
away from his official duties with little diffi- 
He kept in touch, however, constantly 


culty. 
with national and world affairs. 
A DAY OF REST 
AFTER THE TRIP 


INTO MARYLAND 


dent had 


Lewis. 


Since the President's 500-mile journey through 
Maryland and back to Hyde Park had been tir- 
ing, the first day in his country seat was devoted 


largely to rest. 


The only Presidential visitor was Gov. Harry 
Benson (Farmer-Labor) of Minnesota. 
Benson brought word of the popular backing of 
the northwestern 
states and suggestions for expanding the farm 


liberal policies throughout 


program. 


One day of rest was enough for the President, 
however, and next day he buckled down with 
typical Roosevelt energy to new problems. 


| 

Also, the President had turned his attention | 

to power and appointed a committee to find ways | 

and means of strengthening and expanding the 
national system of power distribution. 

All this was cut short, however, by the deci- | 


It had been one of the 
quietest official weeks of 
the summer. 


The Presi- 
returned to 
Hyde Park immediately after his Labor Day 
address on the eastern shore of Maryland in be- 
half of the Senate candidacy of David John 


(right), who 


obtaining 


* day were the rule. 
sees ten or a dozen persons or groups by ap- 
pointment each day. 


a 


Presidential 
group wanted Mr. Roosevelt to order Admiral 
Farragut’s flagship, the Hartford, permanently 
docked at Hastings. 


Ordinarily, the President 


A delegation of citizens from Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson, for instance, had no difficulty in 


appointment. This 





} 

| THE HOME TIE 

Once again the President travels, this time to 

the bedside of his son and 

undergoes 

famous Mayo Clinic. The President went directly 
to the clinic from his Hyde Park residence. 


Attorney General 
Homer Cummings, Dep- 


FOR EXPA 
0 NSION OF uty WPA Administrator 
AID TO YOUTH Aubrey Williams and 


Charles Taussig were other Hyde Park visitors. 


PONDERING PLANS 


Mr. Cummings and the President talked poli- 
tics, while Mr, Williams and Mr. Taussig pre- 
sented a plan for expanding the scope of the 
National Youth Administration. Later, the 
President found time to sit in on a meeting, 
in Hyde Park House, of the 48 State NYA 


—Wide World 


directors. 
escretary, James The President received Senator Theodore 
an operation at the Bilbo in the morning of his last day at home. 


The Mississippi Senator urged doubling of the 
old age pensions. 
Then came a luncheon date with Gerard Swope 





power question, 


A WEATHER EYE 
ON TROUBLES OF 
JITTERY EUROPE 


Gov. 


“retreat” in Valkill. 


} gularly open. 


While the President’s yacht cruised up the 
Hudson toward Krum Elbow, he took up the 


“The report regarding the supply of power 
in the event of a national emergency made to 
me by the War Department and the Federal 
Power Commission. ,. has given me much con- 
cern,” Mr. Roosevelt wrote, after naming a six- 
man committee to study the shortage problem. 

Other Presidential 
business 
the line of 
The Chief Executive kept 
a weather eye on the European situation, fol- 
lowed the progress of New York state politics 
through a discussion with Assembly Minority 
Leader Irwin Steingut and heard first reports 
from Rochester that the condition of his son, 
James, was “disappointing.” 

There was time also, during these compara- 
tively free days in the country, to observe the 
progress of the harvest on the Roosevelt acres 
and the construction of the President’s cottage 


The President's appointment calendar was sin- 
Three or four appointments each | 


of the General Electric Co., and Mr. Swope 
stayed on during the afternoon to join the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Hopkins and Novelist Theodore 
Dreiser on a brief cruise down the Hudson on 
the Yacht “Potomac”. 

The final gesture of the President’s stay at 
Hyde Park was the granting of an interview 
to newspaper men on the portico of his home 
soon after returning from the cruise. 

The President had no “dynamite” for the 
press, however, choosing only to restate the 
right of relief workers to vote and to insist 
that the United States was not aligned with any 
foreign powers. 

Late that night the President broke away 
to board his special train for Rochester. With 
him went Works Progress Administrator Harry 
Hopkins, who underwent an operation similar 
to James’ in the same hospital last winter, and 
Dr. Ross T. McIntire, the Presidential physi- 
cian. 

Plans for the President’s return to Hyde Park 
depend on the condition of James. Mr. Roose- 
velt plans to make his headquarters at Hyde 
Park for several weeks and will return there 


as soon as possible. 


was mostly in 
observation. 


--—¢ 
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NEW TOPPER—NEW FORECAST 


Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper selects 


his new fall topper and also some pertinent 
words forecasting an upturn of business this 
autumn. 





Wewsgoana « 


Are WPA’s Millions 
Of Voters Coerced? 





A fresh angle to the “relief in 
politics” issue. 

A Senatorial rebuke to Mr. Hop- 
| kins. 
Developments which apparently 
| point to new regulatory legislation 
are outlined here. 








HE FACT that a man swinging a WPA shovei 
should be his own political master has never 
Just the same, 
master have 
Federal 


a party leader 
own 


been disputed by 
questions whether he is his 
arisen in every election year since the 
Government started 


Recent ev 


providing relief 
have focused the problem of 
ics i before. 
made at the Capitol that a new 
type of relief or regulatory legislation may result. 
discussion has for its background the 
in the number of relief 
counting listed 3,066,953 on 
of $55 a month 


setting of a new record 


rolls The latest 
WPA ata cost to the Government 
pected 


for each one. A further increase is exy 


MAJORITY ARE VOTERS 


The overwhelming majority of these people are 
heads of families who vote. Charges of coercion 
of that vote have been frequent on the part of 
opponents of the New Deal. 
these charges “absurd,” WPA Admin- 
Hopkins recently said they were 
based on officials in 
charge support the loud.” 

“No one need to be a Democrat to get a jod 
WPA,” Mr. Hopkins declared. “No one 5s 

he way he votes or does not 


Calling 
istrator Harry 
more than that 


Administration “out 


nothing 


from 
fired from WPA for t 
vote 

“The WPA will not 
within its rank 

WPA workers are free men and women, 
ever, who much entitled to thelr 
own opinions as any other American citizen, and 


tolerate political activity 
how- 


are just as 
they do not dwell in a vacuum.” 


SENATORS CHARGE ABUSES 

Senate Campaign 
failed in the Ken- 
Senator Sheppara, 
Hopkins last wees 
that evidence indicated “that in certain parts of 
Kentucky, if not in fact the whole part, officials 
and agents of the WPA have flagrantly violated 
promulgated with respect 


nh tne judg ent of the 
In the judgme! of th 
Funds Committee, the effort 
tucky primary campaign 


the chairman, wrote to Mr 





the regulations you 
to political activity.” 

The letter expressed regret tnat WPA had not 
cooperated more with the committee and asked 
what the Administrator proposed to do about it. 
Mr. Hopkins replied with a denial of the charges, 
and submitted the evidence on which he based 
his denial 

The activity in question was reportedly in be- 
half of Senator Barkley, who was renominated. 
The committee, incidentally, ccmplained also lo 
Board about activity among 
hehalf of Governor 


the Social Security 
its Kentucky employes on 
Chandler, Barkley’s rival 

The concern of the committee stretches far 
beyond Kentucky. Protests about WPA being 
“used” politically have come in from a number 
of States. Investigators are at work in Wiscon- 
sin, the Dakotas, Maryland and elsewhere 


A WPA “CAMPAIGN FUND” 

Another angle of the problem is the effort sy 
persons outside of Government to organize the 
WPA vote. 

The Workers Alliance—WPA union—had sei 
out to raise a $50,000 political campaign fund by 
soliciting WPA workers and others. The Admin- 
istration denounced the plan. Some Senators 
said privately that here was a way in which 
WPA might be made into a political mechanism. 

The Senate committee considered the plan il- 
legal, and warned the Workers Alliance the De- 
partment of Justice would be asked to take ac- 
tion unless it was dropped. The upshot was a 
decision to call off the fund raising, pending a 
consideration of policy at the Alliance conven- 
tion in Cleveland late this month 

The committee now is considering the reply 
from Mr. Hopkins on Kentucky. Presumably it 
will get a first-hand report on the Workers Al- 
Both situations will be sum- 


marized in its report to Congress recommending 


liance convention 


legislation. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
country, on behalf of a foreign 
principal, must register with the 
State Department. 

Mexico's recent note to this 
country, it was disclosed, form- 
ally rejected American demands 
that immediate payment be made 
for agricultural 
At the 
same time Mexico made it clear 
that farm 


property will be seized if such ac- 


expropriated 
holdings of Americans 
additional] foreign 
tion is necessary to the Mexican 
program for redistributing land, 

The National Economic Com- 
mittee took the first official action 
in its anti-monopoly inquiry by 
sending questionnaires to insur- 
ance companies. 

Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials announced that daily dis- 
closures on the progress of the 
wheat export subsidy program 
will be discontinued and reports 
hereafter will be made on an ir- 
regular basis. 

Ohio failed to 
appear at a hearing before the 
Social Security Board on charges 
that politics had entered into the 
operation of the Ohio Social Se- 
curity machinery. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau that the 
Treasury September quarterly 
financing will involve issuance of 
700 million dollars in new bonds 
and notes and the refinancing of 
433 ma- 


curing in December. 


state officials 


announced 


million dollars of notes 
The borrow- 
ing will bring Treasury cash re- 
serves close to a record high at 
the middle of the month. 

By appointment of the mem- 
bers of a committee to draft a 
legislative program, the President 
took further 
shortage of electric power in the 
event of a “national emergency.” 
was de- 


steps to prevent 


The existing situation 


scribed as a “serious threat to the 
national security.” 

Another development affecting 
our national defense was an Army 
order lowering age limits for ad- 
mission to the Army War Col- 
lege in Washington and to the 


Command and General Staff 
school at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


In the utility field the three bil- 
lion dollar Electric Bond & Share 
utility empire offered to sel* its 
electric power facilities in six- 
teen Texas counties to the Lower 
Colorado Authority, the TVA of 
the Southwest. 

European’ uncertainty con- 
tinued with the issue of war or 
peace still undecided as the week 
ended. American officials, al- 
though they expressed deep con- 
cern over the situation, gave no 
sign they propose any deviation 
from America’s traditional isola- 
tionist policies. 


An 
OLISOVTALA8 
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AMERICA LOOKS TO ITS 





The United States News 





DEFENSES: |— 


| 


THE STORY BEHIND OUR PREPAREDNESS DRIVE 





| Amid a world swiftly gird- 

ing for war, America keeps 
pace. 

The Navy shifts its forces 

for better defense, the Army 


| 
| reshuffles its command and 
buys the latest in equipment, 
| industry makes ready to sup- 
ply war materials. 
Here is a view of what 
| America would do if war 


came. 





T is becoming apparent from re- 

recent developments that the 
United States will not be caught 
napping if faced with sudden war. 

Last week Eurove hastily girded 
for war. Marching soldiers kicked 
up clouds of summer dust on the 
roads of Germany and “France. 
British men o’ war cut furrows 
through the North Sea. Rifles were 
cocked in the Sndetic mountains. 
Along the Rhine heavy guns were 
made ready. Paris and London de- 
fense chiefs pored over plans for 
joint military action. It was ob- 
vious that Europe was ready for 
anything. 

But this country has been no lag- 
gard in preparedress. Information 
from Government departments now 
reveals what America is doing to be 
ready in case the worst happens 

Following, in brief are some steps 


the Government is taking toward 
preparedness: 

Significant shifts in naval and 
aircraft forces to give greater pro- 


tection and flexibility in case of war. 
Younger commands and 
equipment for the army 
Plans for 
war time. 
Close check-up on activities of for- 
eign agents in this country. 
Reorganization of power 
on a war-time basis 
Expansion of the merchant marine. 
Strengthening of anti-aircraft 
defenses to protect open cities 


THE ATLANTIC FLEET 

One of the most dramatic of 
preparations was creation of a 
seven 
destroyers 
wafers. 


newer 


mobi':zing industry in 


supply 


these 
new 
ligh 


to 


scout squadron of 
cruisers and 
patrol Atlantic 
Assignment these ships to the 
East C the first tim’ 
since 1933 that a fighting naval uni 
had been on Atlantic duty. The or 
der recalled six years ag 
when the main fleet‘ was massed ii 
the Pacific during the Sino-Japanese 


seven 


of 
marked 


ast 


action 





crisis of that time The 1932 order 
provided hat the ships woul 
patrol the Pacific ‘indefinitely.” hl 
he manner, the recent orde! 





Atlantic 
be 


creating the 
that it would 
definitely.” 
The seven cruisers that will shortly 
take up their posts on the east coast 
are of the latest design. They ar 
10,000-ton capable of more 
than 32 knots speed and armed with 


squadron said 


on duty “in- 


vessels 


fifteen 6-inch guns mounted three 
to a turret with three turrets for- 
ward and two aft 

The total force involved in th 
new squadron is 7,400 officers and 
men. Rear Admiral Forde Ander- 
son Todd has been placed in com- 


mand of the new muit 
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+ ours alte an- 
hift 
of all equ 
n the army a 
force 
General Headquarters of the Ait 
Force were moved from Langley 


Field, near Newport News, Va., to 
Scott Field, Ill., near 
cen of the country. As 
Suitable quarter car 


the Strategic 


ter 





ructed 


pe con 


Major Gen. Frank M. Andrew: 
commanding genera) of the Ail 
Force, will pack up all his papers 


and move 


ation’s air 


assemble all 
the 
defense to the 


his personnel 
nerve center of the ni 


micdle of the con- 
tinent, 

The new location is at the greate 
possible distance from the Atlantic 
Pacific and Gulf coasts and thus is 
much safer from attack by an enemy 
air Shifting the high 
mand of the army's air fleet to the 
geographical center of the country 
within a few flying hours of 
combat elements of the air 


7 “— . mY 
lorce com- 


ne 


REAR ADMIRAL TO 
KEY 


eon the first time since 1933 


DD 


will take up scouting 
Craig has been instrumental in 
ment. 
duty of supervising the sky 





and patrol duties in the Atlantic. 


Functionaries of 








1ent work ceaseless!) i ese 
caras, € ering n ame ocallio prod- 
ik and capacity ci Manutacturers 
hat have ed to irn oul wa 
naterial This cross-index ul 
it, if the country goes to wa! he 
I n’s factories covld immediately 
star urning out munitions with 
the confusion and 
World War days 
Strenuous measures have been 
taken to limit war-time profits 
The old cost-plus contract that in 


permitted run-: 


some 


cases 








profits during World War days has 
been retained because no better sub- 
Stitute can be fourd. But the De- 
partment has taker the precaution 
of analyzing actual costs and the 
contracts have been simplified. The 
400 contracts in use during 1917-18 
have been reduced to five standarvi 
forms. 

Manufacturers have been induced 


to cooperate and ir many cases fac- 
tory tests have been run. The United 





GENERAL CRAIG 


As A 


my 


my 


the War Depart- ¢ one part of the country to the other. 


commit- 
study. 


six-Man 
the 


the 
conduct 
said: 


Appointing 


will 
Roosevelt 


tee that 
President 

These previous] studies have 
disclosed a shortage of power to meet 
the needs of the nation’s industry in 
the event of war, such as constitute 
threat to the national se- 








a serious 
curity.” 
It is expected that the 
ys made by the President's 
committee will re- 
threat.” 


recom- 
mendati 
power 
move 


defense 
“serious 


that 
wnat 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 

When the World War broke out 
foreign ships had been hauling 90 
per cent of our exports. Hostilities 
home ports 
urgently 
United States 
piled high 


to 
more 


these vessels 
they were 

This left 
docks warehouses 
with be shipped abroad, 
but no ships to carry them. Later, 
when the Allies began to buy sup- 
plies here in large quantities, Amer- 


forced 
where 
needed 
and 


goods to 





ANDREWS 
Wide World 


MAJOR GENERAL 


Harris & Ewing 


FIGURES IN NATION’S DEFENSE PROGRAMS 
a squadron of warships commanded by Rear Admiral Forde A. Todd 


Chief of Staff, General Malin 


expanding the nation’s armed forces and modernizing defense equip- 


To Major General Frank M. Andrews, commanding general of the Army’s air force, falls the 


fighters from their new strategic base in the center of the country. 





force in the continental United 


States 
As a further caution against war 








a new broom has been applied to the 
army. The result is that this branch 
of defense has beer swepi clean 
many inefficiencies, better coordi 
natio been achieved and a1 
morale 1s stronger tnan ever Delors 
Recently over-age officers on the 
general aff were replaced wit! 
younger men. This is in line with 
the army’s policy of bringing new 
blood into the higher ranks and 





thus modernizing the service 
ARMY’S NEW RIFLES 

No eat emphasis placed it 
army circles on a large standings 
army The service now include 
163,000 enl d men and _ 75,000 
enlisted reserves whit General 


LINKS Is 





al of attention is bein 
vo Improving ine army equlp- 
which is considered Oo lag 





lipment 
The most 


advance 








in arming is represented 
oy the y sen rifle 
fired fron he 1 1 can 
shoot 30 rounds p 

Other improvements are a radio 





controlled plane that in 
has completed 160 landings withou 
a hand on the controls; a modern 





it can speed throug sub- 
Stratosphere; a revolutionary colo! 
camera that can film recc 1lssance 








15,000 feet a 


+ 


tnat 


pictures at 
m. p. h 
} 


end of 


at 200 and presages 


the iazardous balloon obser- 
vation 

Around the small 
standing army will 
ting force of one 
breaks out. WM 
this eventuality 


the 


well-trained 
assembled a 
llion men if 
Zatl 


Dut 
be 








ion plans 
have 
million s 
be assembled within 48 hours 
the ion order Ac- 
cording to present plans these men 
could be put in fighting trim i 
about eight months. It took the 


for 


fected so that 


been per- 
yidiers 
could 


after mobili 





army 14 months to do that in the 
World War. 
MOBILIZING INDUSTRY 

Mobilizing men is only half the 
ob the army coule do in case of 
war. It could also m lize industry 
Skeleton plans fo1 yurpose are 





taking shape in the War Department 

now 
That 

Mobilization 


the Department’s Industria 
Plan is no _ general’s 
pipe-dream is showr by its careful 
file of 10,000 in the 
Munitions Building at Washington 


cards stored 


+ 


States is meeting many firms more 

than half way by providing expen- 

and free of charge 

BLOCKING FOREIGN AGENTS 
During World War 

try was harried by activities of foi 


were 


tools dies 


sive 


the coun- 


the 





accused of 
in biowlng up Gov- 
ernment munitions depots, other: 


were thought to be disseminating 


ana a sarge numope! 


engaged in 


propaganda 


were known to _ be 


espionage. 











Congress pased Act in the 
session which requires all agents in 
the pay of foreign governments to 

ter name, addres: necome and 
i e Sta Depart 
These records will be open to 
public inspection after Sept. 19 

Unde the A publicity age 
and public elations counsels fol 
foreign governme? and interests 

re < is foreign agents.” 

offic 


and person 
non-political 
mercial bu 
empted 

The the 
American history and 
provide | 


law is of its type 
is designed to 


de the clo check 





possible 


‘tivities of foreign governments 
in this country 
Heavy penalties 


non-compliance 


for 
energy 


are provided 
and I 





partme) 


Act will be very strictly enforced 
1 are a fine 
of $1,000, two vear 
potn 


MOBILIZING POW 
Directly in line w 


put the 


or 


prison 


ER 
ith the plans 
quickly 


eme! 


army and industry 


ym a war-time footing in an 
unde! 


Rooseve! 


orin 


gency ins developed 
President 


announced la: : 


are pli 
he guidance of 
st week to 
power dis 


P ¢ 
State of 


and 


t y’s electric 


he countr 
tribution facilities to a 
treater efficiency 

Elimination of 
tribution is a major goa 


“bottlenecks” 
power dis 
found 
the East- 
their electric 

le source. If that 
off ir wartime, thoss¢ 
New York 


he President 





of this program. 7 
that many 
ern Coast 
power! 
source were cut 
cities would be crinpled 





cities on 
depend for 


onaes 








Baltimore and Washington ar 

vulnerable from that point of view 

A committee headed by Assistant 

Secretary of War Johnson will can- 

vass the electric nower resources of 
he fon > elim A 

eck 

eF A K §S Ire€ 

wer to Kev cities suf 

iil n production of 

material and public 

in the face of foreign 

will probably be 





a “gridiron” 
whereby 


lished by 
f distribution 


power could be 


System 





electric 
interchanged from 








+ ica had to build a makeshift mer- 
chant marine to handle the trade. 
Even then ships were lacking to | 
bring in many commodities, such 
as sugar, of which there was great 
need | 

Since the World War this country 
has fa to fifth position among | 
the world’s merchant marines. The | 
report by Joseph P. Kennedy, then 
chairman of the Maritime Commis- 


“The American 
unfortunately, 


Sion, last 


a year said 
Mere 


Marine, 


Nant 








was built as a unit; the American 
Merchant Marine, unfortunately, is 
about to obsolesce the same way.” 
This statement supported by 
figures showing that by 1942 nine- 
ths of our merchant marine will 
ae 20 ars old | 
; lard against being caught 
Ship-less by another war, a pro- 
ram of shipbuilding has been 
started Drawbacks are that it is 


in getting underway and that it 
provides for only 50 vessels, many of 
are still In the paper-and-talk 


late 


which 
stage 

The program calls for an expendi- 
of $110,000,600 on the 50 ships 
over a period of five years. Contracts 


ture 


have been let for many of the neces- 

ry supplies and a giant passenger 

vessel, to take the place of the old 

“Leviathan,” is under construction 

and probably will slide down the 
Ways in the spring of 1940 

idea of the adequacy of the 

program may be gleaned 

a recent remark of Admiral 

S. Land, who said that “a 


i survey 





of the requirements of 


our commerce and for purposes of 
national defense’ indicates’ that 
minimum needs call for 500 new 

ips in the next ten years. These 
ships will cost approximately $1, 


250,000,000, which is no beggarly 
sum. This program is within our 
capabilities.” 

Defense that 
present 50-ship program is a 

link in the country’s armor. 
The next Congress may well be asked 
to provide for an enlarged merchant 


Strategists realize 
our 


weak 


marine 


ARMOR AGAINST BOMBING 





In a day when even British Cab- 
ret 1 shudder at the 
thou London might be 
bombed in another war and when 
ready-made bomb-shelters are on 
ale in ish department stores, 





it is only natural that the men re- 
sponsibie for the defense of the 





United States have given much 

ougnt to protecting our open 
coa Cc s from ail ttacks 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore Seattls Portland, San 
Fr i Lcs Angeles would be 
eas} irgets for the long-distance 
bombing plane with which all 
nodern armies are now equipped 

To make these cities invulnerable 
Oo an air attack the War Depart- 

[Continued on Page 5.] ] 
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+ + + OFFERING ONE GALLON OF GASOLINE FREE 
if a customer waits one minute or longer at his pumps for 
gasoline, a Kansas City dealer keeps his attendants on their 
toes all day long. Calculated to appeal to the “hurry up” 
trade, this unique sales program may inspire a competitor 
to post a sign reading, “One Gallon of Gas FREE—IF 
WE RUSH YOU.” 





+ + + BONUSES TO SALESMEN FOR CARS THEY 
DON’T SELL is a new wrinkle in investment protection in 
Japan. Since the army has what amounts to an option on 
the entire output of branch plants of American motor firms, 
few cars are available for sale in the open market. Sales- 
men in enforced idleness have threatened to seek other 
jobs and because these salesmen represent a large invest- 
ment in time and money expended for their training, the 
motor companies are anxious to protect their investment 
against the day when cars will be available for sale to civil- 
ians. Hence one large company is paying a bonus to those 
men who stick to their jobs. Sounds like an automobile 
salesman’s dream of Utopia. 





+++ REMEMBERING THE “TAXICAB ARMY” THAT 
HELPED TO SAVE PARIS IN 1914, the French general 
staff requisitioned 100 municipal buses to test their utility 
as troop transports in recent army maneuvers. We im- 
agine that they retained the civilian drivers who, after 
vears of fighting Paris traffic, must have found the going 
tame. 





+ ¢ + A JALLOPY OWNER ROLLED INTO A SOUTH- 


ERN FILLING STATION and was greeted by a bowing 
and scraping attendant who asked, “What will it be, Cap- 
tain?” He felt pretty happy about his reception until a 
few minutes later when a limousine owner rated a 
“COLONEL” from the attendant. 





+ + + A NEPHEW RECEIVED A CHEMICAL SET for 
his birthday and asked us what kind of formula interested 
us most. We told him to work on a preparation that would 


remove hitch hikers from automobile upholstery. 


uN \ 
X, Nore : 


met 








+ ¢ + THUMBS DOWN ON RADICAL STREAMLINING, 
SAYS MR. AVERAGE MOTORIST in the final analysis 
of a nation-wide survey of car owners as to their tastes in 
motor car styling. Conventional and fairly conservative 
design American cars were rated first in national prefer- 
ences. Owners want their cars to be moderately modern, 
dislike the extreme airplane type designs. Longest felt 
want of all motor car owners is an automobile with greater 
gasoline economy. In the summing up, the motorist may 
not know art but he knows what he likes; 
able automobile. 








a really depend- 





+ + + PATENTS FOR A NEW TYPE REAR ENGINED CAR 
were granted recently to a famous American automobile manufacturer. 
Although none of the makers of popular type cars have announced 
intentions of marketing the radical type car, a previously granted 
patent indicates that demand for such a vehicle will find the industry 
ready. Meanwhile European engineers, although rear engine con- 
scious, are concentrating upon a gearless and clutchless automobile 
as a solution to the ever present problem of lower costs and greater 
efficiency. And we sit up nights trying to work out plans for a re- 
duction gear for TAXATION. 





+ + + SNAKES IN THE NEWS: Since we ran the “snake on 
the brakeband” story in this column we have heard of two other 
reptilian disturbances. A three-car automobile crash in Sun- 
bury, Pa., was attributed to a wriggler on the highway upset- 
ting a nervous driver and in Chicago, a snake lover left his pet 
entwined around the steering wheel of his locked parked car 
with a note pasted over the door lock informing all comers that 
he was aware that the reptile was inside. A curious crowd 
blocked traffic until police forced the car door and removed the 
snake to the station house. 





a ae 


A CHILD LEARNS TO WASH ITS FACE AND 
CARE FOR ITSELF as it grows older. It also learns to ask 
for the things it requires. Your car never develops the 
power of speech in its lifetime but it does complain bitterly 
when it doesn’t get regular lubrication and check-ups. 
When it does complain it may be too late. Let your ESSO 
Dealer play part time nursemaid to your high-powered 
baby. He’s a specialist. 





FUTILE LAST WORDS 


“TI left my driver’s license in my other suit and 
besides this car couldn’t do fifty wide open.” 





+++ IT’S AN OLD AXIOM THAT “THE CUSTOMER’S 
ALWAYS WRITE” but our customers don’t write fre- 
quently enough to suit us. The Mailman calls twice a day 
with letters addressed to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
We'd like to find a letter from you tucked among the tax 
notices and newspapers. 


S 
S 
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SHOULD LABOR RELATIONS ACT BE REVISED? 
the Question of the Wee X= AND IF SO, WHAT CHANGES SHOULD BE MADE? 


STERED U. S. PATENT 


! ! il am rected t + ers from the present plant unit to 

John Pp. Frey , 3S, to support amendments t one of a craft or other special kind 

President, Metal Trades Depart- Se ee ee eee coe 7,HETHER the National Labor Relations Act should be : = oan ae sencangearg| hamper the 

ment, A. F. of L., amended, as proposed by many employers and one wing ‘abor unions, 

% , fe - ; production in- 

answers: of organized labor, or the Act should stand as written, as This proposal is no more 

another wing of labor asserts, is the Question of the Week, favored by employers, who are not 

ae Ae with the announcement from the Chief Executive that viciously anti-labor, than it is by the 
clarification of the Act may be undertaken at the next ses- U. A. W 

sion of Congress, but only after careful study and survey. 


proper functionins 
particularly in mass 


dustries 


the National 


peretigronners Dennis Lane 


Secretary- Treasurer, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, A. F. of L., 


answers: 
geo Y believ le National L. to the questions: 


dD 


ng if it My answer to the third question ig 
labor and “No.” 


reiative 


F. A. Fitzgerald 


Secretary-Treasurer, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, 


Should the National Labor Relations Board be re- " answers: 
quired to certify for bargaining purposes any unit of 3 ' ae al 
workers, whether a craft unit, a plant unit, or a unit i % * ( 

of any other size, so long as a majority of workers in 
the unit favor it for bargaining purposes? 


To secure an appraisal of the possible revision desired 
The United States News asked leaders in the national fields 
of employment and labor to give their views in response 


prove ol ser 
ns of the Act 


* confidenc 


from 1. Do you believe the National Labor Relations Act 
ard that would should be amended? 


trade or in- 


Vision authorizin 
or Relation 
Scam ‘ “ean 
organization is heartily in 
favor of clarification of the 
National Labor Relations Act. The 
executive council of the A. F. of L., 
now in session in Atlantic City, has 
unanimously approved such action 
and declared 

1. We most heartily think that the 
National Labor Relations Act should 
be amended. 

2. It is our belief that the National 
Labor Relations Board should be re- 
quired to certify for bargaining pur- 
poses any agent of workers whether 
a craft unit, a plant unit, or a unit 
of any other kind so long as the 
majority of workers in that unit 
favor being certified for bargaining 

purposes. 
es not faith- 3. It is the opinicn of our organi- 
bic I fear a “Ro- zation that the judicial powers now 
A P ae : -” rhe man Holiday” be provided for  yested in the National Labor Rela- 
for the | first of these (pushed from ever; he Tory pres: politicians who , tions Board should be taken away 
side by employers) attempts to | are determined to destroy the ef- from them and an agency, to be 
— in order vd Gestroy. known as a Board of Labor Review 

The second of these is the old ger- or some other agency under a differ- 
rymandering tactics employed by proposed, they should be proposed | ent title. be appointed to which ap- 
cheap political bosses to defeat the | by the men connected with the La- meade @ ala be taken from the deci- 
democratic voting process by crooked x Board itself at ns of the National Labor Rela- 
territorial divisions. This same at- ye inate their pela to be 
tempt to defeat the demor ravi absolutely Gefined by an amendment 

to be passed by Congress. 


ns were in 
Hart Ewing no way influenced by the employer 


JOHN P. FREY Settee ce * he 


HOMER MARTIN 


woras, WE 


t, wnien 








Should the judicial powers, now lodged in the Board, 
be taken away from that agency and placed in a 
Board of Review, leaving the NLRB as a prosecut- 


Homer Martin 


International President, United 
: onl aineaiid Automobile Workers of America, 
,abor Relations Board should 


by a higher answers: 
ime the NLRB - 
. : DO not believe that the National 
iting agency. : ; ‘ 
Labor Relations Act should be 
amended. If any attempt is made 


T j y ? 
powers exercised by the Na- ing agency: 


Answers received in reply are presented herewith. 


been no secret 

] Regional Labor 

Boards, and in fact the National 
Board, have shown 
toward C. I. O. 
rights of those 


American Fed- 


a majority would favor another + should also be amended specifically 
agency the next month. This sort to include all employers in the agri- 
; cultural and agricultural processing 
field, employing five or more work- ase if ction were added to for- 
ers on a permanent basis. nment 

We emphatically view with suspi- “ontrac to com 


cion and flatly oppose the last two f » obeying ct. 


prohik to amend the act, even in a way to 
VLOTLO , 

V \ l tne \ | ‘ y wo j > + > 
Board from th Pas Page . . ’ ‘ Labor Relati vould be the 


decided 


of condition can lead only to con- improve it as 
fusion and an amount of proselyting 
m the part of the respective unions 
which detracts materially from the 


nt 
the awarding of Gover 


efficiency of operation and results 
in reduced production 

Third.—I would say “Ye I 
reason that there is a bias on the 
part of the Labor Board which bias 
is imposed by the law. A reviewing 
Board which was free from said bias 
would give an employer his day in 
court 


‘ - attempts to amend this 
! rolled unions should 
barred, as that is one of the evils 
RIGHTS OF MINORITIES brought about the enactment 
Under the provisions of the Wag- t is essentia ha tI yard f th ‘ 
r tne provisi I the ag ; it tne law 
ner Act the Board has the power, should serve as a fact-findi nd a _ 


rcised in numerous -iigeonae ing e 
O. F. McShane 


majori 
Industrial Com- 


tiveness of the Act and of the La- 
bor Board. If any amendments are 
which it has ex: agency, 
ng tnat 


sSwer to 


Commissioner, 
mission of Utah, 


iiniiibinin. Donald Henderson peng attempied by eeriain A. F aining unit of work- . 


pss It j President, United Cannery, Agri- 
vpn Wherein Lies Americas Duty 


cultura acking an ied 
Matthew A. Dunn ended. rl 2 ro Sh ines " mpd . 

To Safeguard World's Peace? 
decisions re- 


These are unque 
the rignt of D . Se ( n my opinion, a mere thus defeat 
emocrat of Pennsylvania, Mem- : answers: hus defea 

ber House Comittee on Labor, a ; ae ; d fh ANSWER to vout quiry re- 

aining, it answers: t} . 7 
g. he membei Ip of variou craf 

N REGARD to making haneg ‘seat , , , 7 ‘5 
_ nat ; x ul its and plant units are almost of the National Labor Relations Act Board of 

ra : ‘ arias Labor ’ divided and while a majority is needed,” may we state that we trusting the 

Act, wis » state that ] , vOPr at " tint } , o 

isn to state that i ill g favor an agency this*month, agree with this but feel that the Act unit composition and stati ther nations?” there were Act to apply at ali times; that is, 

to forbid the shipment of arms, am- 

munition and implements of war to 
country at any time, and to 
illegal all inans and credits 


representatives 
ing, but under 


them the +? 
Roosevel 


President 
some clarification 


garding 


statement “that + State 


i ‘tive Dare 
follows th in add 
epresentatives for collective bar- the 
gaining for themselves they also se- 


1a duties, if any, res I garding trade with countries at war 
by extending the present Neutrality 


. ’ THE Questio: Department all 
What 


tion to selecting 


questions to which answers 
were asked were: * war purposes to any country. 


he labor Week: Plans For Administration of Wage-Hour Law 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


ite steps could thi It may be difficult to work out 

to help ease the ten- the details of such legislation, but 
ving in the world? it can be done if there is the will 
' do it All progress is difficult 

nd the way cf peace is not easy. 
t is utterly impossible to continue 


f 


+ the more specific questions of em- ’ , ‘ a , , ions now g1 ng in the 
— — wh Pp i Ons Of em Nylander, trial examiner for the La- # would threaten the autonomy of the - 
G SCM) * ployers. : i : ; ‘ t ?Should the Ameri 
LASSIE /L/C/ oe bor Board, U. A. W. Mr. Lewis had proposed trality amended, ¢ ) 

The Act provides, for i " Mr. Nylander ref dt llow the ‘inet t } ; ae : th t i 
HEN Wa Hour Administrator that the Administrator ef % Mr. Nylander refused to allow the reinstatement of the .officers Mr make 1s ( le pa a 

B} ge-H« J linistré that the Administrator define the * 9 ; ‘ jane : et 

‘ 9 ' . . or dent : bank’s motion to dismiss the case Martin had expelled and } oer wsellige ; = I 

; rm i ire S whic] are il in “stat , save the . bing raft n ¢ evil institutior 
Elme! ‘ W ween " = : : on the ground that it was not en- | of future disputes tc the C. I. O. f making profits on an evil institution 
y that he commerce and therefore come wi 4 and remove the evil at the same 
ystem” in the provisions of the law. time. A choice must be made. Lose 
the profits or pay the price of war. 
If the people are given the oppor- 
there is no ques- 
would 


ubmission 
told the coun- industries 
commerce. He settlement 

Martin, 


support for his 


would gaged in interstate 

ruled that the bank is in interstate Mr. 
wage minima and *_ This involves many delicate point: ; ; ‘ commerce 

maxima, the first inference was The Administrator will rely : : ‘ 

he referred to employers. decisions in National Lat 


for en- 
ement of 
As the railroad or the steamship nion follower Several loca! ) : 


P De ’ 
nity vo cnoose, 


tion as to the action they 
prefer 


Serves to move the physical goods on record as opposing th Wi En pi Yanada is a part? 
from one place to another, the com- plan. The 
mercial bank, through its corre- Lately, however, the 
spondents in the various cities of turned. Fifteen of the 30 large lo- 
rs Yr. . the United States, serves as a medi- cals in the U. A. W. have gone on 
present problems to the wage-and- , , e : um for moving the credit—in the record as favoring the Lewis plan oress 
: ; : : . : é form of actual checks or drafts or while eight more have added en- pa ped elected. and who since that 
If a court should wy any vi . ‘ in the form of a charge against its dorsements through action of their 
definition the Administ: : own funds kept on deposit in such executive boards or delegate as- 
other city—which affects payment semblies. More than 200,000 of the 
for the merchandise,” the report read U. A. W.’s 300,000 members thus are By 


following letter, too late to 
be included in that symposium, has 
been received from Miss Jeannette DEFENSE OF CANADA 

Rankin, who served in the 65th Con- As long as Canada stays at home 
1917-19, the first woman ever and confines her war activities to 
defending her shores from invasion, 
The United States should and would 
be willing to help defend her in case 
of actual attack. On the other hand, 
if Canada sends her men and mate- 


Board cases t arge extent 
will endeavor frame a 
enough defi 


Since that radio talk, Mr. Andrews 
made it clear that his “honor 
two-edged sword and 

and employe 


on to cover most 


nplover; dustries. Border-line cases may th 
laced on honor 
tter act, reliance on | hour division 
I will be more . 
ae ¢ te edna service has been prominent in na- 
Success ( tne admin- 
n reliance on the honor 


| tior ] ace n ements 
make on a given industry, tional peé movements. 


ministrator will appear as a “frie H 
I Jeannette Rankin 


employe 
IS en- 
age 
losses 

An 
grievance, may take his case directly 
to court. He may institute the ac- 
tion himself or he may act through 
a designated representative. 

This provision of the law is de- 
Signed for automatic enforcement 
But it also cpens the way for numer- 
ous “nuisance” actions by 
with fancied grievances 

Therefore, Mr. And! 
amplified his “h ystem 
clude labor organizations. He hopes, 
he says, he can persuade 
actions before 


ing them to court ir order tl 


employe: 


leaders to sift 


If this system does not work 
in practice, it may be necessary 
adapt the regional organization 
the wage-and-hour division so 
complaints are brought first to a ] 
cal board instead of to a court 
Andrews is now planning to model 
his regional organization after that 
of the Social Security Board. 


COMPROMISES PROBABLE 
Mr. Andrews admitted in his r: 
talk that the wage-and-hour 


included 


compromises on many 
points and that he would not hesi- ( 


tate to suggest SSary revision: 
to Congress 
Until a general counsel to the Ad- 


trator is appointed and studies 
€ Mr. Andrews can 


© progress in answering ; 


ons cannot be 
though the Ad 


< » sort f ApAinitin? " . 
some sort of definition with the Fair 


indu 


Andrew: 


nan Federal star 
State standards wi 
not expect to , 
Most Siate law; ‘ Pa 

first, and thes« E CASE IN ISSUE 


generally in interstate m he 


Inaustrie 


to prevent an employer 
from suffering any los 
“COMMERCE” PROBLEM HIS 
the mail the wage - 

division 
questions concerning 


Arthur 
sioner 


named 


tate commerce Jatur y, eral 


charge 


cooperating 


letters concern 


x 


Harris & Ewing 
JOB—COMPLIANCE 
L. Fletcher, Labor Commis- 
of North Carolina, has been 
to the post of Assistant Fed- 
Administrator in 
His job will 


Vage-Hour 
of enforcement. 


be to obtain compliance of industry 


Labor Standard Act, 
with State agencies 


wherever possible. 





CONFLICT WITH STATE LAWS 


commor question con- 
wag 
If State 


€ 


apply. Howev 


~ * * 


The NLRA Regulations 
And the State Bank 


MERCIAL hanks I te 


particular case 


ia has made a re- 
a commercial bank 
commerce, 
is upheld by the 
courts, it will mean 
ge commercial banks 
10uses will come un- 
of all Federal labor 
the importance of 
tatement of Wage- 
Andrews that 
his definitions of in- 


mmerce after Labor Board 


involves the 

America Trust and Savings 

on California, which is 

g the ten biggest 

uuks and financial in- 

the world. It is 

$50,000,000, has 493 

hout the State and 

Cash items 

collection from 

on Dec. 31, 1936 
ed » $40.000.000 


f 


union at VILY 


went before Towne 


“CLOSE RELATION TO TRADE” 

“It is a fact, of which notice can 
well be taken, that substantially all 
the business of the country is car- 
ried on and payments made by 
checks, drafts, acceptances and bills 
of exchange, and that any stoppage 
or impairment of the functions of a 
financial institution with a volume 
of business which has approximately 
$40,000,000 of such checks, drafts, 
acceptances and bills of exchange in 
the daily process of collection, pri- 
marily in connection with the pay- 
ment for transactions constituting 
commerce between points within the 
State of California and points with- 
out the State, would seriously im- 
pair an instrumentality of com- 
merce, to wit, the commercial bank 
which is the mechanism whereby 
payment for goods shipped in com- 
merce is effected. ; 

“The activities have a close, 
intimate and substantial relation to 
trade, traffic and commerce among 
the several States and tend to lead 
to labor disputes burdening and ob- 
structing commerce and the free 
flow of commerce.” 

x * * 


Tide Turns Toward C. I. O. 


Among the Auto Workers 
gates leaders of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization 
remain locked in conference over the 
Lewis plan for closing the breach 
in the U. A. W., more and more lo- 
cal unions flock to the Lewis stand- 
ara 
Homer Martin, president of the 
U. A. W., has indicated he would not 
accept the Lewis plan because it 


on record favoring the Lewis plan 
Mr. Martin remains non-committa! 
on whether he may pull his loyal 
followers out of the C. I. O., into 
which he led them in April, 1936. 
The conference ir. Detroit among 
Mr. Martin, the U. A. W.’s executive 
board, and Philip Murray and Sid 
ney Hillman, of the C. I. O., may go 
on for days or weeks, or it may enc 
shortly. Rumors that a substitute 
compromise plan has been presented 
by the C. I. O. leaders have been 
neither confirmed nor denied. Mean- 
while, automobile manufacturers are 
stepping up production, and union 
unity is more essential than ever. 
x~ * * 


Uncle Sam's Payroll: 


Total Still Mounting 
_ July report of the United 

States Civil Service Commission 
shows a continuation of the increase 
in employes of the Federal Govern- 
ment 

There were 868,236 
executive branch of the Govern- 
ment during July, an increase of 
10,411 over June. 

The Government employs only 
116,590 in Washington but has 751,- 
645 working outside the Capital. 

The Post Office Department is the 
largest single employer, there being 
293,657 workers on its payroll dur- 
ing July. The Department of Agri- 
culture is second in this respect 
with 95,467 workers. 

The July payroll to Government 
workers $128.119.436 De- 


he increase in number em- 


empioyes in tne 


totaled 
ployed in July compared with June, 
there was a Slight decrease in the 
total Government payroll. 


MPRHERE are two steps this nation 
could take to help ease the ten- 
sions in the world 
1. Start an immediate drastic re- 
armaments designed 
seas, keeping only 


+ f 


those things that would be useful 


duction in all 
for use across the 
to repel invasion »f our own shores. 
If necessary to quiet the fears of 
those who beli ome nation may 
t add to the shore 
submarines, airplanes and 

rtincations, 
The effect of this action would be 
a clear announcement to the peo- 
ple of those countries where the 
governments are trying t force 
their will upon other countries that 
he aid of the United States will not 
a 


be forthcoming. Tt will remove the 


opportunity for diciators to frighten 
their people with the threat of at- 
United States. The act 


would indicate 


tack by th 
of reducing arm 
that the people of the United States 
were sincere in their protestations 
that force in adjusting conflicts is 
not going to be used: that we are 
renouncing the war method in fact 
Since the National Defense Act, 
upon which our army is built, pro- 
vides for an expeditionary force of 
of men ond the navy is 
built around the battleship, which is 
a floating fort of little or no valu? 
in protecting our shores from actual 
invasion, the nature of our war 
preparations must convince thought- 
governments that the United 
g to force her will 
1 son la t me time, as we 
did in e World War 
THE NEUTRALITY ACT 
The second s ep is to take out 


of the hands of the President and 


rials across the sea to aid England 
or the British Empire she should 
have every assurance that.there will 
be no assistance of any kind from 
the United States regardless of the 
“holy cause” she may be fighting 
for. She should also be made to 
know that we will protect the 
United States from attack but not 
the Canadian Government. 

The tremendous hazards involved 
in transporting and landing troops 
across the sea facing a united de- 
sire to repel them makes the con- 
templation of attacking America 
absurd. Without troops to follow 
up the destruction by airplane raids 
there is no military value in ter- 
rorizing civilian populations or de- 
stroying non-military property 

The United States and Canada, by 
intelligent and united planning, can 
be made safe from invasion. No na- 
tion or combination of nations can 
successfully blockade us if we main- 
tain the minimum of shore defenses, 
submarines and airplanes 

When we convince the Old World 
that the enormous strength of the 
United States is not going to be used 
to decide their conflicts, the tensions 
will be eased and a sane method of 
working out their difficulties will be 
sought and found 

As long as nations build arma- 
ments they are relying on the war 
method as the final arbiter. Their 
acts are more convincing than their 
pronouncements of desire for peace. 
All the tensions in Europe are in- 
creased by the unexpressed fear 
that the United States will again 
interfere in the difficult adjustments 
that must be made in the Old Worl 
before there can be social progreap 
or justice. 
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Wawsq7gicis “LIBERALS” VS. 


: “purge” 
box-scores New 


decidedly on the short end 

Political pencils were 
over the 
important entries «nm the 
But there was no need to await 
Democratic decisions in 
Colorado, Connecticut and 


show the 


Administration. 

Predictions that Sept. 12, 
14 would be “red 
made within the 
early in the spring 
So-called “elimination 
were just taking shape 


A climax was envisioned for th 
time when, within three days, voters 
would pass on the records of Sen- 

Sena- 
Senator 
Lonergan, of Connecticut; and Sen- 


Maryland 
Colorado; 


ator Tydings, of 
tor Adams of 


ator George, of Georgia 
Hope prevailed n 
to the White 


I 


against 


a number of State 


“conservative.” But the 
did not take place. 


THE RECORD TO DATE 


Democrats in five States renomi- 
reported 
They were Gil- 
lette of Iowa, Van Nuys of Indiana 
Souih 
Carolina, and McCarran of Nevada 
fav- 
ored by the President for renomi- 
Pope of 


nated Senators originally 


on the “purge” list 
Clark of Missouri Smith of 
Furthermore, two Senators 


nation were defeated 
Idaho, and McAdoo of California. 


The Administration took satisfac- 
tion from the renomination of Sen- 
Deal 


ators who support the New 
more often than not in seven othe: 
States: Florida, Oklahoma, 


and Arkansas. Bu: the 
Sue did not figure in those States 
The estimates of what would hap 


pen on Sept. 12, 12 and 14 were re- 
vised on the basis of what happened 


where the issue did figure 

Even without awaiting the count- 
ing of ballots cast in Maryland on 
Monday and in Georgia on Wed- 
nesday, the “@limiration committe 
knew it was in for a loss. Senato: 
Adams was unopposed for renomi- 
nation in Colorado on Tuesday. An< 
all was set beforeiand for the re- 
nomination of Senator Lonergan by 
convention in Connecticut 

The only remairing entry on thé 
“purge” score awaits the 
Representative O'Connor, chairman 
of the House Rules Committee, in 
the New York primaries on Sept. 20 
The President lists him among un- 
wanted “conservatives.” 
THE FUTURE “TACTICS” 

Questions are arising now about 
the future politica’ strategy of the 
Administration. 

The first word is that aside from 
Mr. O'Connor, no other Democra 
will be singled out for opposition 


America’s Defenses: 


The Story Behind 


Its Preparedness 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
ment has awarded contracts for 
333. new rapid-fire. anti-aircraft 
guns and carriages The total cost 
will be $10,000,000 but guns 
will be sufficient te equip 32 regi- 
ments of anti-aircraft troops with 
the latest available weapons 

The Regular Army now has no 
more than six or seven regiments 
equipped with a total of some 65 to 
70 anti-aircraft guns The new 
weapons, to be ready for delivery in 
21 months, will multiply the nation’s 
anti-aircraft defenses at least five 
or six times 

When the guns are ready they 
will be distributed to new regiments 


these 


on the East and West coast to de- 
fend the chief population centers 
These preparations reflect growing 


concern in the War Department 
over American vulnerability 
of war 


in case 





A Handy Way 
ry ’ . 
To Subscribe 
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Your Friends will enjoy the 
penetrating way The United 
States News keeps them ade- 
quately informed. Use the 
handy coupon below. 
The United States News, 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Please enter a subscription for 
one vear ior $2, 


Rn en a 





is at climax and: the 
Dea! 


sharpened 





week-enc for four mor 
box -scores 
the 
Maryland, 
Georgia 
to know that the final tallies on the 
“purge” would balance against the 


13 and 
letter” days were 
Administration 
Plans of the 
committee’ 


quarters close 
House that by that 
time Democrats would have risen in 
candi- 
dates regarded by the President as 
uprising 


Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Kansas, Ohio 
purge” is- 


fate of 


eiection 
President that it was “politically im- 
moral” for voters to cross party lines 


+ in the few remaining primaries 
Second, that Mr 
ably will 


irrespective of party 
tion. 

This inf 
ference at 
tween the President 
General Cummings 


in the conference. 


The Attorney General was on his 
to attend 
delegate. On 
survey of political 


way back to Connecticut 
the convention as a 
the basis of a 


Roosevelt prob- 
continue in his own way 
to advocate the election of “lib- 
affilia- 


ormation followed a con- 
Hyde Park last week be- 
and Attorney 
The decision 
not to move against Senator Loner- 
gan apparently was reached finally 





+ 





The United States News 


“CONSERVATIVES: 











in primaries. He said Republican + all mankind: ‘Ye shall know them ¢ thus an erstwhile independent Con- + Activity at mal + 

participation in an attempt to de- by their fruits. Do men gather gress is gagged.” Headquarters 

feat him for renomination made him grapes from thorns or figs from For that reason, he added, the Shadows an f 1 of he next such 

feel intensively on that subject. thistles?’” attempt to defeat Mr. O'Connor the el campaign proper. A to all on 

HOOVER AND NEW DEAL . The oa indicated ee er per- militant foray are the New Deal degrees to vote 
‘ he woul epict his successor in the sonaiuvles r 6votes. philosophy is planned for Constitu- 

From two leading Republicans, White eee as a “wolf in sheep's tion Day, Sept. 17 ther thi OPPOSES POLL TAX 
rmaeanwhile, came evidence that the erty eh ‘ Pie wih Democratic Nat , ttee will The poll tax 
Roosevelt and Benson positions will clothing.” Me intends to question ne Patieaname f ee oe as a relic of 

the moral foundations of the New take parallel action in defense has ; i 


be challenged emphatically between 
now and November. Former Presi- 
dent Hoover and Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, announced plans 
to take thé campaign stump. 


known. 
PARTY RIFT HINTED 
The campaign speeches of nation- dent men 


ally known Democrats will be ex- 


Deal, its relationship to the demo- yet to be made 
cratic process of Government, and 
—finally—-whether farmers and 
laborers have gained economically 


Since 1933. 





“Mr. Roosevelt has proposed that . amined closely for a expression In the Old 
the New Deal be converted into a A DEFENSE OF O'CONNOR of attitude on the President’s ad- to him 
major political party and he states Senator Vandenberg, who is often vocacy of “liberalism.” two-thirds 


The type of liber: 





1 he espouses 


mentioned for the Republican presi- ‘ 
rumored to 





| 


dential nomination two years hence, | long has been differ 
will take a similar theme. from that favored by such old line The remark 
The New Deal “purge” passes its peak. Speaking against the “purge” tac- | Democrats as Vice President Gar- seca nein pietenden 
_ . di id he fail f it tics of the White House, the Sena- ner. Whether the difference might ] nd cal oa aeening 
The Administration reportedly considers the failures of its tor especially criticised the attempt cath in & Gtk baleeee them of bs . ‘ ee -— 
| ° . : sat a aie a ein ee ate wit! vovernor Bens at 
| campaign against anti-New Dealers to date to be less im- to replace Representative O'Conner | sort that would disrupt the party : 
, essai . - of New York. convention 1940 is being asked 
portant than a long-term campaign for “liberalism. ‘ ts coe te eo be more and more co ereaae 
The score of the present and a look into the future are leader to seek sympathetic political The declared intention of Mr. pans 
supporters,” he said. “But it a totally Roosevelt is to go ahead regardless "il few weeks 


given here. 








different thing for a President of rhere was no justification for 


this still free Republic to seek con- xX 


report 
he would relax his campaign 


topic was 











ae 





sentiment in various sections, 
told Mr. Roosevelt the New Deal 
prospects for the November election 
favorable. 
the President looks upon 
nominees who survived 
the “purge” as antagonistic to the 
New Deal, there is speculation in 
Washington whether he might ad- 
vocate their defeat in November in 
| States or districts where the Repub- 


were 
Since 
Democratic 


lican opponents come within his 
definition of a “liberal.” 
Doubt that he will do so in so 


many words prevails. Nevertheless, 
White House aides cxpect Mr. Roose- 
velt again to define the issue of 
“liberalism vs. conservatism” as he 
did at Denton, Md.. on Sept. 5. That 
speech, made in behalf of the can- 
didacy of Representative David J. 
Lewis for the Senate nomination, 
implied that party ties should not 
bind voters as such at election time. 
The President defined “conserva- 
tives’ as those who believe abuses 
can be corrected by private initia- 
tive and without Government help, 
and who prefer no improvement at 
all to Government action 
“Liberals,” he said, are those “who 
feel that the past ought to be 
brought up to the present by using 
every legitimate instrumeyt to do 
the job, Government included.” 
President Roosevelt's Labor 
Day address at Denton, Md., is 
printed in full text on Page 8.) 
Slight exception was taken to 
hose broad definitions. But Demo- 
crats and Republicans who oppose 
Administration policies contended 
in reply that Mr. Roosevelt had not 
told the whole story. The attrib- 
uted financial extravagance, dom- 
ineering bureaucracy, impairment of 
the Civil Service and other unsound 
or un-democratie practices to the 
New Deal 


A REPUBLICAN VIEW 

“What declared John 
Hamilton, the Republican Nationai 
Chairman, at a party rally near 
White Plains, N. Y., on Sept. 10. 

Citing anti-trust legislation, the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act 
and a variety of other laws enacted 
in years of G. O. P. rule, Mr. Ham- 
ilton continued: 

“The issue is not whether steps 
should be taken to solve the prob- 
lems perplexing this country and to 
cure the evils mentioned by the Pres- 
ident. 

“The issue is whether in attempt- 
ing to reach these evils it is neces- 
sary to pack the Supreme Court, ig- 
nore the Constituticn, crush out the 
rights and independence of our State 
governments, break down the inde- 
pendence between Congress and tne 
executive, and whether it is necessary 
to pile up a burden of debt so great 
that our very national solvency is 
threatened.” 

“Under the defin‘‘ion of liberalism 
given by President Roosevelt,” the 
Republican Chairman contended, 
“Russia and Germany stand today 
as the finest examples of liberalism. 
But. of course, you know that is not 
true. You know that true liberals 
today, as always, are those men and 
women who are making a deter- 
mined fight agains’ the centraliza- 
tion of Government -powers in one 
man.” 


FARMER-LABOR SENTIMENT 

The President indicated anew in 
Maryland a wish to see farmers and 
laborers aligned politically. There 
is a community of interest between 
them, he said, because farmers must 
buy the products of laborers and 
laborers the products of farmers. 

Elmer Benson, the Farmer-Labor 


nonsense!" 


Governor of Minnesota, endorsed the 
Roosevelt 
Hyde Park the following day. 
Northwest 
he said. and would like to see a party 
realignment on a “liberal” and “con- 


views visit to 
The 


the President, 


during a 


was with 


ervative” basis 


The Governor, a candidate for re- 


likewise agreed with the 


he 


in behalf of “liberals,” he 


Sept. 9, bec 


said on 


ause lt Was a matter of 


Wide World 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


trol of the legislative and judical 


that it is to be ‘liberal,’” said Mr. branches of a constitutional govern- 


yer. “F ‘ y ri- t whi $ ssarily : srinciple with him 
Hoover. Fortunately for the Ameri ment which is built necessarily on Gevernar Waser Banecn of Milka. I ple with him. tainty seems 
can people we do not have to take | the preservation of coordinate in- sota, Farmer-Laborite, confers with A question in press conference 
} = ‘ . y S hr r “hes” . } »t «+} nal] ¢ 
this new party on trust. dependence of these three branches. the President at Hyde Park and as- apout the poi tax 


The Senator contended that “if 
the House Rules Committee can be 
gagged, the House is gagged, and 


declaration. A 
of New Jersey women had suggested 
persons receiving public aid 


“After six years of experience with President's 
it, we can soberly apply the test 


given us by the greatest teacher of 


sures him that the Northwest is be- group 
hind his campaign to elect “liberals” 


regardless of party lines. that essary. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


revolutionary 
when only people with property were 
the poll 
not very extensive now, the Presi- 
tioned Virginia as one of 
the States which still impose it. 


from the ballot 


and 


‘ to be that 
Roosevelt is looking far ahead, and 
prompted the that he will not commit himself to 





hould be denied the right to vote. 
Taking exception, Mr. Roosevelt said 
t might 
with college 


by him 
times 


according 


of potential voters away 
He considers 
the tax a weapon of “conservatives.” 
other 
the Mary- 
conference 
just 
time account for the great amount 
of discussion in the Capital about 
long-time political 


principal 
“A third term?” Now it is 
“Political realignment?” 

One subject ties in with the other 
in most discussions. The only cer- 
President 


any more specific political objective 
until he considers it absolutely ne¢c- 
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EXPORT BUSINES® 


calls for special 


BANKING FACILITIES - re ‘le 


| abroad, the Chase is prepared to give valuable assis- 












tance to American exporters in practically every field of 
foreign business. From our New York, London and Paris 
offices our system of correspondent banks radiates to 
When an order or sales contract for the delivery of do- many thousands of banking institutions all over the world. 
mestic goods to a foreign customer has been executed, 
the American exporter has every right to expect his bank 


to handle the necessary documents and details efficiently. 


Among the services rendered by our. Foreign Draft 
Collection Department are the thorough examination 
and comparison of documents to assure conformity; the 
In shaping this final link in the chain of export business, prompt dispatching of drafts and documents; the careful 
the Chase National Bank provides the exporter with the 
complete facilities of a Foreign Department developed on 


broad lines, based upon many years of experience. This de- 


selection of foreign correspondents to insure expeditious 
and efficient handling of drafts; the compilation by our 
Foreign Trade Division of data on local business and 
partment finances exports and imports, issues drafts on all exchange conditions in foreign countries, as well as on 
parts of the world, buys and sells bills of exchange and per- the numerous and complex general trade agreements; 
forms every other type of international banking function. and the cooperation of our Foreign Credit Department 
Through the gradual development of close connec- in providing our customers with credit information on 


the standing of prospective buyers throughout the world. 
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Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Chicago Datly News 


Look What California Started 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Report on British Labor 





2. Brakes on Federal Spending 


3. Wider Social Security 





E conclusion is drawn by many commenting 
newspapers that American labor relations 
may be materially improved by the influence of 
the report of the Presidential commission that 
was sent abroad to study British labor relations. 
Points that receive emphasis in the press dis- 
cussion are that a greater spirit of give-and-take 
between employers and employes is to be ob- 
served fn England, that collective bargaining is 
an accepted method of adjustment and that co- 
operation in dealing with industrial problems has 
been long fostered and developed there. 

Some few newspapers are Skeptical of the 
value of the report, declaring that the facts there- 
in presented have been fully known in this 
country. These editors argue that labor con- 
ditions and pay are better in this country and 
that conditions that govern in a country as vast 
in area as this may not be measured hy rules 
applicable to a smaller homogenous area. 


Economy: Quick or Gradual? 


EWSPAPER comment on Senator Harrison’s 

demand for Federal economy divides into 
two main currents: One group of editors assert 
that the chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee voices the sentimept of the country and 
that his suggestion should be put into effect as 
600n as possible. 

These editors contend that unless Federal ex- 
penditures are reduced drastically the country 
may yet find itself in a situation where the mi- 
nority is called upon to earn and contribute the 
money necessary to support the majority. 

Another group, about equal in number, as- 
sert that Federal spending operations have so 
enormously developed that gradual curtailment 
is the only safe method to be undertaken to 























AND THERE 





Cartoonist Morr fe) j0 Palladium 


—and So to School 





avoid disorganization of the Federal establish- 
ment, especially as such elaborate systems have 
been created to handle Government business. 
Their contention is that a great proportion of 
the people would be adversely affected unless the 
proposed slowing-down process is geared to a 
gradual tempo. 





Uninsured Working Groups 


HANGES in the Social Security Act, proposed 
to be brought before Congress to extend the 
provisions of the law to include farm workers 
and house servants, evoke wide discussion Ir 
the press. 

Two-thirds of commenting newspapers agree 
that such groups should be afforded Social Se- 
curity protection. The minority point out that 
these groups were excluded largely because there 
seemed to be no practical way of collecting the 
required tax from employers; they contend the 
same objection still obtains. 

All commenting editors agree that a_bet- 
ter system should be devised for collecting Social 
Security taxes and that the question of the re- 
serve funds demands more study and improve- 
ment. 


























(hat tae (ress iibitales 
WILL PRESIDENT SPLIT HI 


S PARTY? 


HOW EDITORS VIEW “PURGE TO. DATE 








V7 
WGLISGWALA * 


‘HE President’s appeal to voters against nom- 
ination for Congress of members of his party 
who have found occasion to differ with him on 
policies leads most commenting newspapers to 
the conclusion that a serious split in the Demo- 


| 


(YOU EVOLVE 
INTO THAT RIGHT 
cratic party is imminent. 

Some editors assert the chief party leader is 
seeking a new alignment of the traditional par- 
ties; some believe he proposes to create a third 
party for the advancement of the New Deal pro- 





| 


Ee 


gram. All predict that this issue will be evident KORE |} 3 #_\\ | 


rh 

in the pre-election Presidential campaign of iBFen Foun atk PARTY i, lou i 
1940. Much emphasis is placed on Mr. Roose- busine — tt 
velt’s bid for support from “liberal” Republi- 
cans and his marked distinction between “lib- 
erals” and “conservatives”. 

As to the “purge” itself, most editors find it 
has been so far not a success; they note a grow- 


ing resentment in defense of States’ Rights. 














Tribune 





Cartoonist Brown in the New Y« Herald 
“It is not an impres- That Hurry-Up Evolution Command 


siv ibute to the influ- 
ALLENGE “i¥e tri 
MIGHT CH ence of Mr. Roosevelt, | 


CONTROL IN 1940 either as President or as 
head of the Democratic party,” thinks the Los 


PRIMARY DEFEATS 








although there is little prospect of a third party 
movement among those who remain real Demo- 


Angeles Times (Rep.), “that candidates op- | crats. There is a growing division, however, 
posed by him have won. It is not a between the New Dealers and old line Demo- 


crats which may have an important bearing on 
results in 1940.” 


hopeful augury for his control of the next Con- 
gress or of the 1940 nominating convention.” 


“Mr. Roosevelt recognizes,” concludes the “It becomes plain,” according to the Boston 
Springfield (Mo.) News-Leader (Ind.), “that Herald (Rep.), “that the President is eager to 


day by day he is less and less the head of the 
Democratic party. Day by day true and honest 
Democrats desert his ranks. More than that, 
he is, with deliberation, driving them from his 


rid the party of Democrats who are not ‘liberal,’ 
and he reserves the right to define the term 


himself.” 


side. Nor is he acting thus in stupidity nor is OPPOSITION TO “Partisan sources, op- 
this crumbling of the old Democratic party an PRESIDENT’S COURSE posed to the Democratic 
accident of fate. He goes about it too calcu- party as now led by 

STYLED PARTISAN President Roosevelt,” de- 


latingly, too methodically.” 

It is recalled by the Marshalltown (Iowa) 
Times-Republican (Rep.), that “in 1896 Bryan 
and his silver policy split the party,” and that 
paper continues: 

“Today a similar situation is in the making, | 


clares the Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion- 
News (Dem.), “are attempting to make it appear 
the President desires to be a dictator. They 
are confusing the issue for one reason alone, and 
that is to elect a Congress that will aid in un- | 


* doing the work that has been accomplished dur- 


’ 


ing the past five years.’ 
“The 


Tydings,’” says the Philadelphia 


(Rep.), “and the country witnessed the humil- 
iating spectacle of a President stooping from 
his exalted office to satisfy a personal political 
grudge against a conspicuously faithful public 


servant.” 


“Surmise is not new that 1940 will witness the 
parties,” 
(Ind.) 


beginning of a realignment of the 
states the Helena (Mont.) Independent 
and the San Antonio Express (Ind.), argues: 


“The President ignores the obvious fact that 
the Democratic party and its fundamental prin- 
ciples long antedate the New Deal, and that his 
designated purge-victims were Democrats be- 


fore 1932.” 


“The stiff-necked and embattled farmers of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland”, says the New 
York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “have stood to re- 
ceive the shot which will be heard—not exactly 
around the world, perhaps, but, without ques- 
tion, through every corner of the Democratic 


party. Or what remains of it.” 


DEFECTION ON BOTH 


WINGS OF NEW DEAL “@ppening to the New 


Deal,” contends the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
“It is losing not only the large con- 
servative wing of its support in the party; but 
also is losing the more radical elements which 
The former, it is losing 

At any rate, Mr. Roose- 
velt has tried hard to drive away from him many 
The defec- 
| tion of the radicals must come as a surpTise and 
a disappointment, for these he has definitely 
However, their disregard 
of his wishes in such matters as the renomina- 


ONE CRITIC’S VIEW 
(Ind.). 


have adhered to it. 
apparently by design. 


old line and influential Democrats. 


and openly courted. 


tion of Senator McAdoo is a direct result of his 


own political tactics. 


“The wind has been sown, so the whirlwind 


must sometimes be reaped.” 


(The President's address at Denton, Md., is 


printed in full text on Page 8).° 


President went to Maryland to ‘get 
Inquirer 


“Clearly, something is 
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Yeas and ays” 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only-are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
address given. 


Would Sever Relations 

Sir:—If we continue our 
temporizing with aggressors abroad we 
must soon deal with perversive groups 
at home. 

Our Government would scrve civiliza- 
tion, democracy and the citizens of our 
country and the world immeasurably by 
severing diplomatic relations with all 
three aggressor nations. Simply call all 
of our representatives home from Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan and give their 
officials in the United States their walk- 
ing papers. No reasons or explanations 
need be given nor threats indulged. 
Just act, and act quickly without ndtice. 
It would be very unlikely to cost an 
ounce of black powder or the life of 
anyone. The other democracies are not 
in the same fortunate position as are 
we. But they would be swift to back 
us up in the event of our withdrawal 
from the comity of the aggressor na- 
tions. Why not do our bit to save civili- 
zation and our own democracy? 

CHARLES J. LAVERY, M. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


policy of 


* 4 * 


Michigan State Medicine 

Sir:—It is now understood here in 
Michigan that the Governor is going to 
put some kind of State medicine over 
at the present special session of the 
legislature. Just how much more I do not 
know. We have State medicine in every 
county now, for all unable to pay. This 
county paid more than $30,000 last year 
for State medicine and more than 50 
per cent of that could have been paid 
by the patients. 

Increase in cost of medical care has 
been increased by medical colleges that 
raised the training period of nurses from 
two to three years. Any intelligent girl, 
twenty or over, can learn all that is re- 
quired in two years. 

People are not denied medical service 
in Michigan; contagious diseases have 
nearly been eliminated; typhoid fever 
has disappeared, and all of this was 
done by the doctors, not by county 
health officers. It is still the doctors, 
unaided, and unadvertised, who are do- 
ing the real work C. D. P. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 











Cost of Human “Weeds” 
Sir:—As a physician with 23 
experience, I believe that if medical care 
is left to the medical profession, it will 
be, as it always has been, quite adequate. 


years’ 


The papers are now full of warning 
about “weeds” and their eradication, 
and particularly the weed mariahuana, 
but those working on welfare programs 
forget the “weeds” in the human race. 
Sex criminals, morons, feeble-minded, 
criminals, and others dangerous to so- 
ciety are the ones that demand the 
highest cost for medical care, especially 
in the public institutions. Subnormal 
men or women responsible for subnormal 
children are the ones who demand free 
and unlimited medical care 

These causes, so costly to taxpayers 
in the form of government relief, could 
be greatly reduced. 

N. GENEVIEVE CHIPMAN, M. D. 
Savanna, IIl. 
* » & 


“The Loaves and Fishes” 

Sir:—The popularity of President 
Roosevelt in the face of the severe criti- 
cism of official acts’ and theories and 
policies, is a contradiction that, many 
think, is hard to explain. 

The power of the purse is most con- 
trolling. No President ever asked or 
was allowed so unrestricted a use of the 
people’s money, and no other President 
ever made such freedom of its use and 


abuse. 

Yet the multitude follows the Presi- 
dent because of the “loaves and the 
fishes.” B. Fe V. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

x * * 
Faith in the President 
Sir:—If our President had not done 


what he did for the banks, you couldn’t 
have saved us from a revolution. ° 
It doesn’t matter how much money the 
President has spent, he has spent it for 
a good cause. He has spent it to save 
our country from a revolution 


Our President is a God-send. No 
one else has offered any better pro- 
gram than what the President has 
done. 


Yes, they say the banks were honestly 
managed. As a banker, I will say “yes” 
and “no”. Some were managed hon- 
estly and some ignorantly. The bankers 


aren't all geniuses. They are a mixed 
flock like any other flock. 
When critics say that the Adminis- 


tration smeared the whole banking busi- 
ness, they are absolutely wrong. I have 
been in the banking business for 36 
years. I have owned and controlled and 





that majority. 
J. W. BALDWIN. 














expense of the remaining groups. It 


managed, during the 36 years, 16 banks measure his economic contribution or 

successfully. | productivity, the labor, skill, ak ty and 
I. H. NAKDIMEN. | hazard involved in his occupation 

Fort Smith, Ark 3.—The profits of the investor should 

x « * measure nis economic contribution, his 

Predicts Party Dissension | risk, ability to satisfy the consumer and 

Sir:—After listenings to Mr. Roose- | produce efficiently. 
velt’s broadcast today, I believe his 4.—The obligation to society of every 
march through the South instead of | worker and investor not to interfere 
composing its interests, as he maintains, with the production of his respecctive 
will increase factional differences. product. 

Party policies should be determined by | 5.—The right of every concern to se- 
composing the best minds of the entire | €¢t, direct, and discharge its employees, 
party. One man’s belief, however honest, | @"4 to use any equipment and method 
is only a personal opinicn. If the Execu- | m = dog 
tive has the moral right to name Rep- oar See. oe making available 
resentatives and control the actions of | ‘© Private industries sufficient profits to 
the Supreme Court, then these branches | induce them to employ every man will- 
of the Government should be abolished. ng ane oe te Wee 

Mr. Roosevelt no doubt would not deny re The necessity of distributing these 
the right to majority rule. However, he of sgredibed ig parla erage 
believes in the divine right of the Ex- I deem the Wagner Act unsound be- 
ecutive in using the prestige of his high cause it bases the compensation of 
office in invoking the entire power vested | rt tei Ppa om Oe eee 
in the Federal Government to procure | pr eorenagn oo eee Se eee 

| chasing power of some groups at the 
Santa Cruz, Calif. | gives the worker the right to stop pro- 
je - 2 ictic A ht that does not exist un- 
- ( ) ed socie It depi f 
Government By Commission nants eht to run his b 

Sir:—To creat argument I have 1 It iS 
many times, stated that the I. C. C. has e profit € he 
ruined the railroads and that I feared C ries of the e It does 
the other commissions would do the contribute to the ibution of 
same in their fields. The result was the existing profits. 
surprising. A majority were in agree- JEROME LEVY. 
ment, none of whom can be classed as New York City 
of the Old Guard conservatives ee «& 

Not that this extreme statement was | A Lapse in Accurac 
fully believed, but many are strongly a. i 2 y 
convinced, as I am _ personally, that Sir:—You misquoted me in your paper 
there has been an extension of power of Sept. 6. I said: “Isn't it sirenge that 
beyond any original intention or need experience is so very necessary in Ken- 
and instead of benefiting they are chok- tucky and not worth a continental in 
ing out the life of the very business Georgia! ‘Oh, consistency thou art a’ 
controlled. jewel.’ ” MINNIE S. McWHORTER. 

The growth is natural. A desire for Jane Lew, W. Va 
more and more power by the individ- x * * 


uals and a desire to maintain the mak- 
ing of decisions relative to all policies 
by the commission. W. R. P. 
New York City. 
x * * 

Deems Wagner Act Unsound 

Sir:—In view of the number of meas- 
ures proposed and being considered by 








One View of Farming 

Sir:—Why do economists say an owner 
of farm land cannut make a profit on 
wheat at 60 cents a bushei? 


If a 1,000-acre farm costs $25,000. vro- 


duces 25,000 bushels of wheat at 25 
bushels an acre, and wheas sells at 60 
cents a bushel, gross incom? is $15,000 


our legislators to improve economic | If expenses of planting, haivesting and 
conditions, it is desirable that there delivering f o. b elevator, costs $5,000. 
should be certain principles by which the net yearly profit shou!d be $10,000 
their soundness can be determined on a $25,000 investment. 
I suggest the following principles: Wheat is produced in mass produc- 
1.—The right of every individual, will- tion by machinery ana in some places 
ing and able to work, to secure a posi- the first year’s crop pays for the farm 
tion ANDREW N. HILDEBRAND. 


2.—The wages of every worker should 


! 


South Bend, Ind. 









et ht d eng ee 




















Scripps-Howard Newshapers 


That Is Overdue 


Cartconist Ta 


One 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. War Fleet in the Atlantic 


Sit-Down 








2. An Ambassador's Speech 


3. Case of Harry Bridges 





RDERS for the assembling of an American 

war fleet in the Atlantic are interpreted by the 
greater proportion of commenting newspapers 
(four-fifths in number) as a gesture to other 
nations, emphasizing the purpose of this country 
to be prepared for eventualities. The minority, 
however, view the action merely as a routine naval 
maneuver which should have no international 
significance. 

To the majority the Navy’s move is linked 
with recent statements by the President and 
the Secretary of State, which, they say, defined 
more clearly the American attitude against pos- 
sible foreign aggressors. 

Many editors insist recent developments show 
a stiffening attitude on the part of democracies 
toward totalitarian states, and predict that the 
United States will find it necessary to cooperate 
with other democracies should events come to 
the worst 


The Duties of a Neutral 


I’ ANNOUNCING his belief in the willingness 
of the United States to give aid to France 
and England in emergencies, William C. Bullitt, 
American Ambassador to France, is commended 
by some commenting newspapers, and criticized 
by others, that rebuke him for “speaking out of 
turn.” 

The envoy also made some remarks, interpreted 
as antagonistic to dictators, which are excused 
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Pease in the Newarx Evening News 


The Nuremburg Proclamation 


Cartoonist Luke 





by many editors, who say there exists a strong 
American sentiment on that subject. 
Editorials in about half the commenting news- 





papers insist that such frank warnings by ene 
voys are not improper, if they are given in hare 
mony with occasional utterances by the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of Sta 

B her editors emphasiz 1e duty of 
Americans ) mé: 1 a neut attitude to- 
ward European nations regardle of their war- 


ike gestures, 


The Bullitt s 
of a memorial to 
World War. 


peech was made at the dedication 
American soldiers in the 





Deportation Controversy 


I‘ the controversy between the Dies committee 
of the House of Representatives and Secretary 
Perkins of the Labor Department over deporta- 
tion hearings for Harry Bridges, Pacific Coast 
labor leader, practically all commenting news- 
papers indorse the attitude of the Dies committee. 
The editors feel that, regardless of the position 
that may be held by Bridges, the case has been 
icntly investigated to show that the hear- 

ings should be completed, and that Secretary 
Perkins is not justified in consenting to indefinite 


1a 


sufficien 
o 


delay. 

Many editors argue’ that the allegation that 
Harry Bridges is an alien, possibly illegally in 
this country, is too serious a charge to admit of 
delay in adjudication in view of his position in 
the West Coast labor field. Many insist the re- 
sponsibility for prompt adjudication of the ques- 
tion rests on the Administration, not merely on 
the Labor Secretary. 














NY number of confidential reports by Government economists 


** are being made constantly for the guidance of the White House 


and its advisers. 
Others become the | 
mendations. 


yasis for 


One in the last class Was prepared in July, 1937. 


Some are made public to speak for themselves. 
policy changes or legislative recom- 
Still others are pigeon-holed 


The subject 


was a need for expanding the nation’s electric power plant. 
Now, more than a year later, the subject has been thrust to the 
front by President Roosevelt’s request for a committee to recom- 


mend how that plant might best be expanded. 


Page 2.) 


(See Newsgram on 


With a directness not always found in such reports, this particu 


lar one warned of an impending 
shortage in power—if 
the demand continued to 
as it had in the previous months. 


electric 
grow 


Power needs, reasons why pri- 
vate capital was not being in- 
vested in power projects and re- 
lated topics were discussed. 
The full of this 
randum, dated July 27, 
presented here. 


memo- 


1937, is 


text 


1. Background. 


HE TERM power in- 

dustry” as used here covers cen- 
tral stations, whether privately o1 
publicly owned, which produce elec- 
tricity for sale rather than for their 
own use. It excludes generating 
plants of manufacturing establish- 
ments, street railways, electric rail- 
roads, and the like even though in 
some cases there is an incidenta} 
sale of power to the public. 

The industry has the distinction 
of divided ownership, a part of it 
being represented by municipa! 
plants. These provide, however, less 
than 6 per cent of the total capac- 
ity and output. In addition there are 
now under construction a number of 
Federal hydro-electric plants, of 
which the ultimate capacity is 
roughly 8 per cent of the present 
total for the industry, but of which 
the capacity now in operation 1s 
small. 

In the discussion follows 
these Federal projects are included in 
the statistics relating to capital ex- 
penditures. 


“elec tric 


wu} »} 
whicn 


This is principally because these 
projects involve flood control, con- 
servation, navigation, and other pur- 
poses, so that the investment prop- 
erly chargeable to the production of 
electric power is indeterminate. 

Another fundamental division in 
the industry is that between fuel and 
hydro power. While hydro power 
makes up less than 30 per cent of the 
national total from the standpoint 
of generator capacity, it contributes 
ordinarily from 35 to 40 per cent of 
the output. In certain regions notably 
the Pacific Coast and the South- 
eastern States, it predominates, while 
in others, such as the Middle West, 
it is of relatively insignificant pro- 
portions. 


CAPITAL AND REVENUE 


Like most public utilities, the elec- 
tric power industry is heavily capi- 
talized, its annual gross revenue be- 
ing usually less than 20 per cent of 
the value of its plant and equipment. 
Unlike some of them, it was before 
the depression undergoing a very 
rapid expansion. For many years 
prior to 1930 its capacity and out- 
put had been growing at the aston- 
ishing average rate of about 10 per 
cent annually. 

This combination of heavy capital- 
ization and rapid growth gave rise 
inevitably to large outlays for new 
plant and equipment, which ranged 
during the last half of the '20s 
between 750 and 909 million dollars 
annually. 

This long-continued and rapid ex- 
pansion of plant capacity resulted in 
a heavy preponderance of recently 
constructed units in the country’s 
inventory during the pre-depression 
period. At the end of 1930 about two- 
thirds of the l capacity was un 
der ten of age. while approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of it was unde! 
20 years. This had the double effect 
of holding repair end maintenance 
expenditures to relatively low levels 
(the average durins the late twen- 
ties being around 100 million dollars 
a year) and of maxing relatively un- 
important also the volume new 
facilities needed to replace old units 
Scrapped. The large capital expendi- 
tures of the prosperity period de- 
pended to an exceptional degree on 
a continued growth in the total de- 
mand for electricity 

That growth in 
after 1929; indeed 
there was a marked 
power consumption. While this re- 
moved any immediate need for a 
further expansion of generating and 
distributing facliit‘es it did not at 
once bring it to standstill. The 
depression caught the industry witt 
a heavy construction program 
ready under way. Once launched, 
these projects were in many cases 
completed even though cur- 
rently needed. As a result, the total 
generating capacity continued to ex- 
pand, though at a Ciminishing rate 
until 1933. It reached highest 
level about the time when output 
Was at its depression low. There was 


years 


of 


demand ceased 
for three years 
falling off in 


al- 


not 


lts 


+ 


thus created, for the time being, a 
large surplus of unused capacity. 


THE RECENT EXPANSION 

The eventual curtailment of new 
capital outlays, though belated, was 
drastic. In 1933 these amounted to 
but 15 per cent of the pre-depression 
peak. Combined with maintenance 
expenditures, which declined only 
moderately, they reached a depres- 
sion low of less than 25 per cent of 
the corresponding figure for 1929 
Beginning with 1935 there has been 
a gradual recovery in both new cap- 
ital outlays and in maintenance, 
this development »ing largely in re- 
sponse to a growth in power con- 
sumption which commenced in 1933. 

So rapid has been the expansion 
in the demand for power during the 
recovery that the 1936 output ex- 
ceeded 1929 by 15 per cent. Thus 
far in 1937 it has been running more 
than 10 per cent above the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. Not only 
is the number of customers now 
nearly 10 per cent over 1929, indicat- 
ing increased use of distribution fa- 
cilities, but the current rate of util 
ization of generating capacity ex- 
ceeds the rate for the corresponding 
period of that year. The increase in 
generating capacity which occurred 
during the cepressicr has been more 
than absorbed. 


2. Prospects. 


For the year 193¢ as a whole the 
average output per unit of installed 
generating capacity fell about 4 per 
cent short of 1929. So marked was 
the uptrend in output during the 
year, however, that at the time of 
the December peak the ratio of out- 
put to cacapity was 5 per cent above 
the high ratio of the former year. If 
the 1937 power production continues 
to run as much as 10 per cent over 
1936, the fall peak should see a ca- 
pacity-use factor 12 per cent above 
the 1929 high. (Note No. 1.) 

That such an increase can be ac- 
comodated as it probably will be, 
without acute power shortages, is due 
in minor degree to increased inter- 
connection of generating systems 
since 1929, making possible a fuller 
utilization of idle facilities, but 
chiefly to the very generous reserves 
of capacity which were maintained 
under pre-depression practice. In 
1929, for example, the sum of system 
peak loads was only 72.5 per cent 
of the total installed generator ca- 
pacity. While competent authorities 
consider that these reserves were 
justified, for the most part, as a 
prudent safeguard against growth 
and contingencies, they provide now 
a wide margin within which output 
can be expanded before serious or 
widespread shortages are encoun- 
tered. We are now encroaching on 
this margin of safety, and the ques- 
tion arises as to how far the process 
can go before we rvn into trouble. 


QUESTION OF RESERVES 

In considering this it should be 
noted that there are wide differences 
among individual systems in the 
matter of reserves In 1929 although 
the weighted average at system peaks 
was 27.5 per cent of the capacity in- 
Stalled, some systems showed 
than 10 per cent, while others re- 
ported over 45. If the dispersion 
around the average is as great now, 
it would appear that some systems 
are due for a fairly tight squeeze 
during the peak loac next fall, when 
the capacity-use factor promises to 
be around 81 per cent, as compared 
with 72.5 per cent in 1929. The de- 
gree of difficulty will depend to some 
extent on the water supply for hy- 
dro plants, a factor subject to consid- 
erable fluctuation from one year 1o 
another. (Note No. 2.) 

As long as shortages of generating 
capacity are limited to occasional 
Systems or areas, as they probably 
will be next fall, actual power short- 
ages may be averted by the purchase 
of current from inter-connected sys- 
tems having unused capacity, but 
this device fails wher. inadequate ca- 
pacity becomes general, or when the 
available interconnections are fully 
utilized. Granted that an exact esti- 
mate of the maximum output obtain- 
able from the present facilities with- 
out actual power chortages is impos- 
sible, and granted, therefore, that :t 
is impossible to say precisely when 
their capacity will be overtaxed by 
the growing demand¢ for power, there 
will be little dissent from the propo- 


less 


allows for 
W. of ca- 


No. 1.—This calculation 
increase of 1,250,000 K 
in 1937. 

Note No. 2.—There were a few 
areas in the country in the fall o 
owing to subnormal or delayed rainfall. 


a net 
pacity 
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+ POSSIBILITY OF A POWER SHORTAGE—AND A 1937 WARNING + 
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THEIR CONCERN—A POSSIBLE “POWER FAMINE” 


N CASE of war, President Roosevelt wants to 

be sure that the nation will have an adequate 
supply of electricity. “Ways and means” of meet- 
ing a possible shortage are now in the hands of a 
committee 
Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, Chair- 
National 


six-man presidential 


man; Frederic A. Delano, 


composed of: 


Resources 


Committee; Basil Manly, Federal Power Com- 
mission; Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior and member of National 
Committee; Charles Edison, Assistant Secretary 
of Navy, and William O. Douglas, Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Power Policy 





sition that 1f output continues to ex- 
pand at anything recent 
rate an early reviva! of 
expenditures for new facilities will 
be imperative. 

BUILDING OF NEW PLANTS 

It takes ordinarily about two years 
to plan, build, and equip a mode 
steam generating pclant, 
years or more to develop new hydro- 
electric stations. 

Apart from some large Federal 
hydro projects, there are at present 
comparatively few important new 
central stations uncer construction, 
and if the expansion of generating 
capacity had to await the planning 
and completion of such sté 
acute power shortage would 
tably ensue (barring the intervention 
of a business depression in the mean- 
time) before they could be brought 
into production. 

It so happens, however, 
if not most of the central 
built before the depression provided 
for additional generating 
then needed. 
room for a considerable expansion of 
capacity merely through t 
lation of more generators. In 
tion, the capacity cf existing 
Stations can be increased by the re- 


like the 


large-scale 


nd thre 
ana three 


ations an 


ner 
nevi 


that many 


Stations 


units not 


There is, consequently 


the j 
bwne instlai- 


o 


tly developed 
imposing high pressure turbo-gener- 
ators, which exhaust into the units 
already installed. 

Finally, the effectiveness of exist- 

g central stations can be increased 
by a further development of inter- 
connecting transmission and 
by a coordination sf operations. 


cen 


ines, 


How far these measures can serve 
postpone the for new 
sntral stations is a matter of opin- 

but in any event they can af- 
but a temporary respite. The 
y will be fortunate indeed if 
tide it over without 
during the period 
new fundamental 


necessity 


country 
suffice 
power 
required to 
plants 

Apart from Federal projects, the 

eat bulk of the additions to gen- 
erating capacity in 1936 represented 
in the facilities installed 
in existing stations. With the same 
exception, this is true of more than 
90 per cent of the added generator 
in prospect for 1937. 


they to 


shortages 


build 


Increases 


capacity 


TREND OF POWER MARKET 
Careful studies of trends in the 
various components of power con- 
indicate that, given rea- 
sonable prosperity, we may expect 
an increase in the total market av- 


sumption 


practice of super- ¢ eraging something like 8-10 per cent 


annually for the next five years (1937 
1941, inclusive.) The rate of 
growth promises to be somewhat 
higher in the early part of the period 
and lower in the later part. If such 
expectations are realized, an output 
of 157-172 billion kilowatt hours 
should be forthcoming in 1941, as 
compared with 107 billions in 1936. 

To produce this volume of power, 
assuming an annual use factor equal 
to that in prospect for 1937 (3,400 
K. W. H. per K. W. *: capacity), would 
require from 12 to 16 million kilo- 
watts of generating facilities in ex- 
cess of the amount installed at the 
beginning of the veriod. The indi- 
cated net additions to capacity 
should average, therefore, 2.4-3.2 
million kilowatts a year. (Note No. 3: 

To install this amount of capac- 
ity in new steam central stations 
would require, at the conservative 
figure of $100 a kilowatt, from 240 to 
320 million dollars 1 year. (Note No. 
4) This compares with an average 
of 260 millions for the period 1923- 
29. 


RATIO OF INCREASE 


Whether other components of the 
capital expenditures of electric power 
companies, such as substations. 


to 





transmission lines distribution sys- 
tems, etc., will need to be as large 
relative to expenditures for new gen- 
erating cacapity as they were in the 
20s, it is difficult to say positively 
but there are good reasons to be- 
lieve that they will not. 

For the period 1923-29 these it« 
absorbed more than twice as m 
capital expenditure as did new gen- 
erating facilities. While the ratio for 
the next five years can only be 
guessed, if we assumed 1.5 to one. 
we come out with 9 prospect for total 
capital outlays of €90-800 millions a 
year. This compares with a pre- 
depression average of around 800 
millions and a 193€ figure of 300 
millions. 

Whether the continuance the 
1937 capacity-use factor during the 
next five years will require expendi- 
tures near the upper or the lower 
limit of this range depends, of 
course, on the movement of con- 
Struction costs as well on the 
growth of power consumption. The 
estimate is:predicated on an average 
growth rate of 8 to 10 per cent an- 
nually, compounded, and present 
construction costs. If costs rise ma- 
terially, or if the growth in consump- 
tion falls outside this range, adjust- 
ments must be made accordingly. 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL POLICIES 
Whether the requisite capacity to 
maintain the 1937 capacity-use fac- 
tor will be forthcoming—and its ap- 
proximate maintenance may be re- 
garded as a condition for the avoid- 
ance of power shortages—will 
pend in part on the political and fi- 
nancial position of the power com- 
panies in the interval. From the 
political standpoint their recent ex- 
periences have not been happy, what 
with the threat of direct competition 
from existing and projected Federa! 
hydro developments—not to mention 


Note No. 3.—This does not include 
capacity required to replace facilities 
tired during the period .a conservative 
lawance for which would be 1 niillion kilo- 
watts for the next five years. Since, how- 
ever, this approximately equais the amount 
of capacity to be installed in Federal proj- 
ects during the period, the cost of which 
is not included in our estimates for capital 
the as an 
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ucn 


of 


as 


de- 


the 
re- 
al- 


outlays, two 
offset. 

Note No. 4.—Hydro installations are 
more expensive, but relatively little capa- 
city of this sort is likely to be constructed 
except by Federal authorities 
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have doubtless 
exaggerated, but it cannot be 
they have caused a 
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near future. 
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REVENUE VS. COSTS 
On the more strictly financial side, 
the danger that the next few 
years may see the power companies 
betweei ri opere 
and st y or decline 

ing selling prices fer their product. 


is 
squeezed sing 


ating costs 


Costs of materials, fuel, and labor 
lave risen a good cecal recently, and 
companies now face the union- 
n of their employees and prob- 
ably further advances in the labor 
litem 
How race 
and expenses will go in the next few 
years it is impossible to say, but 
the hazard of a squeeze in 
inflationary period cannot be 
If this were to occur it 
would of course affect the credit of 
the companies and their ability to fi- 
capital expenditures. (Note 


the between revenues 


certainly 
an 


ignored. 


nance 


No. 5.) 


THE NEED OF CONFIDENCE 

Because of the lack of confidence 
on the part of utility managements, 
the industry has veen living on a 
day-to-day, hand-to-mouth basis. 
Capital outlays have been put off 
until the possible moment, 1f 
not, indeed, until tor late. 

Witness the fact that less than 
half of the new capacity will be 
brought in in 1937 than the expan- 
sion of output during the year calls 
for. Capital expenditures for the 
year promise to be only about 450 
millions, as compared with 600 to 800 


laat 
1ASL 


[Continued on Page 9.] 


Note No. 5.—Higher operating costs have 
been partially offset during recent years by 
the refinancing of indebtedness at lower ine 
terest rates. The bulk of this refinancing has 
probably been accomplished already. 











DONT LET TENSION GET YOUR NERVES ! 


Collie 


Rough-coated Collie’s 
ancestry is as old as 
sheep-herding itself. 
Name from Anglo- 
Saxon “col” meaning 
black. Scotch called 
them “colley dogs” 
after the black-faced 
“colley” sheep they ° 

tended. Noted for */; 


acute hearing, extra- 
ordinary homing sense, 


devotion to duty. 


HIS Collie dog has a nervous system that 

is remarkably similar to yours. Like yours 
it is delicate, complicated. But here is where a 
big difference comes in: The dog can spring 
into flashing action — and then relax. While 
man’s nature makes him unkind to his nerves. 
All too often, we work too hard, worry too much, 
are fatigued or sleepless from strain. Nerves cry 
for rest, but we do not hear. Don’t let tension 


He’s giving his 


{f° ty 


aA 


4 
bY , 


nerves a rest... 


and so is he 


“get” your nerves. Give your nerves a frequent 
rest—a soothing breathing spell—take time for 
a Camel. Camels help you to remember that 
you need a brief bit of leisure, for they are 
mild and mellow, a supremely enjoyable ciga- 
rette, made from costlier tobaccos, Smokers 
find that “Let up — light up a Camel” puts 
more joy into living, and that Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos are mild and soothing to their nerves. 


There’s more joy in living when 
you “Let up—light up a Camel” 


RALPH GULDAHL (right), 
golf champion, reveals an “in 
side” story. “I’ve learned to 
ease up now and again—to 
take time for a Camel. It’s the 
little breaks in daily nerve 
tension that help to keep a fel- 
low on top. Smoking a Camel 
gives mea feeling of well-being. 
Here is a cigarette that is 


soothing to my nerves! 


LET UP_ L/GH7 UPA CAMEL! , 


MISS OLLIE TUCKER (/e/t); 
office manager, says: “I can’t 
afford to get nervous. My 
method is to let up, and light 
up a Camel. It’s a grand way 
to smooth out tense nerves. I 
smoke Camels a lot. They’re 
so mild and flavory. Camels 
are soothing to my nerves. 
Most of my frends who seem 
always at case prefer Camels.” 








local curing meth 
They know where the 
choice grades are. It is 
a recognized fact in 
the tobacco trade that 


. DID you KNOW: That there are 26 differ- 


ent types of American- 
grown tobacco, by U. S. 
government standards? 
ThatCamel buyersstudy 
soil conditions, weather, 


ods? 


Camels are a matchless 
blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 

TOBACCOS— 
Turkish and Domestic 





Smoke 6 packs of 
Camels and find 
out why they are 
the LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN AMERICA 
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Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos are Soothing to the Nerves 
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THE PRESIDENT SETS AN IDEAL OF "LIBERALISM FOR HIS PARTY 


Full text of address delivercd 
by the President at Denton, 


Md., Sept. 5. 
OR two reasons, which I think you 
will approve, I have accepted 
the invitation of your Congressman 
to come to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland today. 

The first réason is 
and me a chance to re-establish a 
fact. which we thought was long 
ago thoroughly established by the 
Constitution of the United States, 
even if it is denied by some of 
your newspapers and by some af 
your candidates for public office. 
That fact, my friends, is: 

That the Free State of Maryland, 
proud of itself and conscious of it- 
self, is also proud and conscious 
of being a most important part of 
the United States of America 

That what happens in and to the 
Free State of Maryland matters 
mightily in and to the United States 
of America and, under the Constitu- 
tion, to the Chief Executive and to 
the Congress of the United States. 

And finally, that in the Free State 
of Maryland—happily a part of the 
Union—the flag, the Constitution 
and the President are still as wel- 


to give you 


come as in all of the other 47 
States of the Union 
The second, ana@ the original, 


reason for my coming here is also 
related to the unity of this nation. 

Unthinking people may believe 
that the first Monday in September 
—Labor Day—is set aside in special 
honor of those who work at a trade 
in mills and factories and railroads 
and mines. That is a narrow inter- 
pretation, for this day belongs Just 
as much to those who work with 
head and hand on the farms of the 
nation. 


The Identity of Labor: 
On Farm and in Industry 


There is no distinction between 
those who run farms work on 
farms and those who work in in- 
dustry. For you and I well know 
that most of the people in cities 
have come there comparatively re- 
cently from farms all over the coun- 
try, including the Eastern Shore and 
Maryland and from farms of the Old 
World, from which, originally, all of 
us have come. 

America has always had—and 
America still has—a small minori- 
ty who assume that there are not 
enough good things to go around 
to give the minority all it wants 
and at the same time to give the 
rest of America a humane and mod- 
ern standard of living. Even today 
that minority is short-sightedly sure 
that its interests must lie in ex- 
ploiting all who labor on the farm 
as well as in the mill and the mine. 

But at the same time all over 
this country the unity of interest 
of all common men and women— 
warm-hearted, simple men and 
women, willing to live and let live, 
whether in factory or on farm— 
grows steadily more evident. 

Clearer every day is the one great 
lesson of history—the lesson taught 
by the Master of Galilee—that the 
only road to peace and the only road 
to a happier and better civilization 
is the road to unity—the road 
called the “highway of fellowship.” 


or 


Decries the Creation 
Of Class Consciousness 


But as this community of interest 
becomes apparent to those who live 
on farm and in city, the strategy of 
the cold-blooded few to divide and 
conquer, to make common men blind 
to their common interests, becomes 
more active. 

Class conscious itself, just because 
it does conceive its interest to be 
opposed to the interest of all other 
people, that small minority is de- 
liberately trying to create prejudice 
between this and that group of the 
common people of America—to 
create a new class feeling among 
people who instinctively are not 
class conscious. 

You in the State of Maryland— 
and the people of other States— 
have in recent weeks been treated 
to a number of examples of this de- 
liberate attempt to create prejudice 
and class feeling which can be char- 
itably explained only by political 
hysteria. But, you know, it does not 
help the cause of constitutional 
government or effective democracy 
anywhere to laugh off such things 
in campaign times on the general 
theory that anything is fair in love 
and politics. 

Today, above al! else, that mi- 
nority is trying to drive a wedge 
between the farmers on the one 
hand and ‘their relatives and their 
logical partners in the cities on the 
other hand. 

It is trying to narrow the broad 
definition of “labor” in the mind of 
the farmer, who above all people 
has always known what it meant to 
have to labor from sun-up to sun- 
down. 

It is trying to make the farmer 
forget that the people in the cities 
who, like him, labor for their daily 
bread, are his own people, 





Makes Plain His Philosophy of Political Faith—'Liberal” vs. “Conservative —De- 
clares Only Road to Peace and Civilization Is “The Highway of Friendship’ 


his flesh ood of his blood, Ameri- 
cans just like him 

This is, I think. my fourth visit 
to the Eastern Shore since 1933— 
perhaps more visits than any othe: 
President has made; and I have 
been honored by being given an 
honorary degree by your own his- 
toric Washington College 

You have sent your sons and 


MYHE issue of allegiance to 


¢ tional and international 
conditions and speculation made 
farming and fishing extremely haz- 
ardous occupations; and he even 
admitted that the buying power of 
farmers and fishermen had not kept 
pace with the buying power of many 
other kinds of workers. 
But conservative “Mr. A” not only 
declined to take any lead in solving 


the New Deal stood out in the 


Maryland campaign for Democratic nomination to the Senate 


more than it has in any other State. 
President Roosevelt undertook on Sept. 5 to tell Marylanders 


why he wanted to see Senator Millard Tydings defeated by 


Representative David J. Lewis. 


Again Mr. Roosevelt spoke 


tween farmers and laborers for 


of a community of interest be- 


the election of “liberals” to pub- 


lic office, offering this broad definition: 
“A conservative is a man who thinks things as they are should 


be better, but does nothing about it. 


does something about it.” 


A liberal is a man who 


Beforehand he had asserted he was thinking from a long 


range point of view more than the immediate. 
The United States News presents the text of the President's 


address for the light it throws on his position. 


daughters by the thousands into the 
industrial world. Your products of 
farm and fishery 20 to the greatest 


city markets of the United States 
And you have never lost the sense 
of the lasting spiritual values o! 
life. 


That is why I have wanted to come 
here on Labor Day and preach a 
sermon, if you like, on that ancient 
text, “We Are All Members One of 
Another.” 

In order make that 
ship a benefit rather than a curse 
in order to keep all of our people 
abreast of each other and in line 
with the present, our democratic 
form of government must move for- 


to relation- 


ward on many fronts at the same 
time 
For a dozen years or more prior 


to 1933, the Federal Government 
had not moved forward at all. Life 
was out of balance—you remember 
it—and government had failed com- 
pletely to recognize that important 
social needs called for action. 

In a nation-wide effort to catch 
up with lost time to bring a dis- 
tant past up to the present, a wholes 
series of new undertakings had to 
be launched in 1933. But remember 
well that those undertakings were 
on a complete front that included 
American citizens in every occupa- 
tion and in every part of the coun- 
try. 

During this proress there were 
of course, many people both in 
private life and in public life who 
did not like to do things that had 
to be done. They admitted the ex- 
istence of certain abuses—yes. But 
in their hearts they wishfully be- 
lieved that improvement could come 
from individual initiative or local 
initiative without the help of Gov- 
ernment. If improvement could not 
come without Government action, 
then they wanted no improvement 
at all. 


“Liberal” and “Conservative” 
Distinction Set Forth 


People who feel and think like 
that are what I call “conservatives,” 
and even “reactionaries.” And 
people who feel that the past ought 
to be brought up to the present by 
using every legitimate instrument 
to do the job, Government included, 
those people I call “liberals” or 
“progressives.” 

Any man—any political party— 
has a right to be honestly one or 
the other. But the nation cannot 
stand for the confusion of having 
him pretend to be one and act like 
the other. 

A few days ago a brilliant news- 
paper writer came to the White 
House and asked me to illustrate the 
difference between a Liberal and a 
Conservative. I will condense for 
you what I told her. 

For example, I said, “Mr. A” is a 
composite Conservative. He admit- 
ted that in 1933 interest rates 
charged by private banking to ordi- 
nary citizens who wanted to finance 
a farm or home were altogether 
too high; he admitted that there 
were excesses, sharp practices and 
abuses in issuing securities and buy- 
ing and selling stocks: he admitted 
that the hours of work in his factory 
and a great many other factories 
were too long; he admitted that old 
people, who became destitute 
through no fault of their own, were 


flesh of } * problem; he admitted that na- 


+ these problems in cooperation with 
his Government, but found fault 
with and opposed, openly or secretly, 
almost every suggestion that was 
put forward by those who belonged 

the liberal school of thought. 


The “Composite Liberal”: 
The Ideal That Is Favored 


to 


“Mr. B,” on the other hand, I 
said, was the composite of a Lib- 
eral. He not only agreed with “Mr. 


A” on the needs and the problems, 
but he put his shoulder under the 
load, he gave active study and ac- 
tive support to working out meth- 
ods, in cooperation with Govern- 
ment, for the solving of the prob- 
lems and the filling of the needs. 
“Mr. B” did not claim that the 
remedies were perfect but he knew 
that we had to start with something 
less than perfect in this imperfect 
world. 
| And, my friends, if we have a 
Government run by the “Mr. A’s” of 
this life, it is obvious that the nation 
fill slip behind once more in the 
march of civilization—bump along 


+ 


Pat McCarran 


Independence Found No 
Drawback With the Democrats 
of Nevada 


VOICE from the 
rupted President 
train platform talks in 


crowd inter- 
Roosevelt in 
one of his 
Nevada in mid-July. 

“Hello, Pat!” someone called. 

The President turned around and 
shook hands with the blushing Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran amid 
Continuing talk, Mr. 
did the Senator 
his “hundred per cent New Deal” 
rival for renomination, some in 
the party had thovght he would. 


The incident 
might have 
been prophetic 
Anyway, Neva- 
da Democrats 
demonstrated 
their admira- 
tion of the in- 
dependent Mc- 
Carran again 
last week by 
renominating 
him for a sec- 
ond Senate 
term. Pat, as he signs himself even in 
official correspondence, had ex- 
pected just that. At a peak of the 
“purge” talk he expressed the opin- 
ion that presidential campaigning 
changed relatively few votes, and 
that his own opposition to the Su- 
preme Court enlargement and Gov- 
ernment reorganization bills had 
helped more than hurt him among 
Nevadans. They krow the rotund. 
silver-haired Senator as a native 


cheers. 
his Roosevelt 


not mention nor 


as 





A 


Senator McCarran 





son, educated in the State and a vet- 
eran in its service. 
Herding sheep as a youngster 


economic 


th 


from one 1929 crisis to another. 


Yours is the cheice of what kind 
of a Goverument you want 

Lord Bryce, in the last edition of 
his famous book on the American 
Commonwealth, said: 

“An eminent journalist remarked 
to me in 1908 that the two great par- 
ties were like two bottle Each 
bore a label denoting the kind of 
liquor it contained. but both were 
empty. This at any rate may be 
Said that the parties may seem to 
have erred ... by neglecting to dis- 
cover and work out any principles 
capable of solving the problems 
which now perplex the country 

In a country so full of change 
and movement as America, new 


questions are always coming up and 
must be answered. New troubles 
surround a Government and a way 
must be found to escape from them; 


new diseases attack the nation and 
have to be cured. The duty of a 
great party is to face these, to find 
answers and remedies, applying to 
the facts of the hour doctrines it 
has lived by, so far as they are still 
applicable, and when they have 
ceased to be applicable, thinking out 
new doctrines conformable to the 


main principles and tendencies which 

it represents.” 

That has been my conception of 
the obligations and ideals of the 
Democratic party, for the Democratic 
party has always been a party of 
ideas rather than money, and it 
has always failed when it has only 
been one of two empty bottles. 


Prefers Democrat Aims: 

au’ e a“ 

Wants Party Kept “Liberal 
The Democratic party will live 
and continue to receive the support 
the majority Americans just 
as long as it remains a liberal party. 
If it reverts to the situation which 
Lord Bryce described more than a 
quarter of a century ago, it will fail. 


of of 


As the leader of that party, I pro- 
pose to try keep it liberal. As 
President of the United States, I 
conceive that course to be the best 
course in the best interests not of 
Democrats alone of those 
millions of American men and wom- 


to 


bul also 


en who are affiliated with other 
parties or with no party at all. And 
I have the right, in sincerity and 


honesty, to make that statement in 
any State, in any county and in any 
community of the United States. 
Increasingly during these past six 
years common understanding of 
what unity means has- grown 
throughout the land. People have 
continued to ask their representa- 
tives, their execulive representatives 
their representatives in Legislatures 


People 


law. Election to the legislature in 
1903 started his public career. 

Next Mr. McCarran became 
trict attorney of Nye County, suc- 
ceeding Tasker L. Oddie. In 1933 
he was to succeed Mr. Oddie as Sen- 


a 


dis- 


ator. And they will have it out 
once more in November, for Mr. 
Oddie was unopposed for the Re- 


publican Senatorial nomination on 
Sept. 6. 

The practice of law in Reno estab- 
lished Mr. McCarvran’s reputation 
For six years he served on the Su- 
preme Court of Nevada, as Chief 
Justice in 1916-17. He has held high 
office both in the State Bar Associa- 
tion and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

The philosophy of the law which 
matured over that period prompted 
Senator McCarran to distrust the 
proposal to enlarge the Supreme 
Court last vear. Yet he did not de- 
clare his oppositior to the bill at 
once. 

The Senator had stood out against 
White House recommendations from 
time to time. As a member of the 
Judiciary Committee he sought a 
way compromise the Supreme 
Court dispute at a critical point. 
Administration spokesmen refused 
to compromise, McCarran lined up 
with the opposition, and thereby 
helped to seal the fate of the bill. 

When Senator McCarran likewis? 
opposed the Government reorgani- 
zation bill, it was widely assumed 
that reprisals would be attempted. 
He went “his own way, concen- 
trating on his bil! to establish the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. Con- 
gress passed that pet measure. 

Back in Nevada Senator McCar- 
ran defended his record and advo- 
cated a higher Government price 
for silver with his Irish fluency of 
old. The reprisals never material- 
ized. Even if they had, he says, the 
primary result woulc have been the 


to 


| helped him to save money to study ) Same, 





# and Congress, t 
initiative, to be positive forces 
in improving sociai and 

i That applies to farmers 
as much as to industrial 


0 


the oO 


just 
ers 

You 
know well 
ploited by 
Government 
World War 


the farm 
were ex- 


live on 
how farmers 
those who controlled 
from the end of 
down to 1933—and by 


wno 


Representative Lewis. 


be liberal, to take 


economic 


work- 


the 


+ 
some high spots? 


Nearly thirty years ago people who 
ol 
factories found it dif- 
if not impossible, to get ade- 
in- 


injured through’ no fault 


own -n 


were 
their 
ficult, 
quate 
juries. 


compensation for their 


A very proper demand arose for 
laws. 
Thanks to the pioneering of a young 


workmen’s compensation 
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—Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENTIAL QUEST FOR “LIBERALISM” 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT as he appeared in his recent Mary- 
land tour where he spoke in praise of Senator Tydings’ opponent, 


Individual at right is secret service agent. 


May I illustrate again by taking 





the monopolies they fostered which 
Still give trouble. But I think 
you realize also that for many long 
years industrial labor was exploited 


too 


us 


Farmers have come to realize that 
unless industrial labor is prosperous 
it cannot buy the food and the ma- 
for clothing which are pro- 
duced from the soil. Industrial labor 


terials 


has come to understand that unless 
the farmers of this country are 
prosperous they cannot buy the 


product of the factories. 


Economic Lesson No. 1; 
Unity and Prosperity 


Economic lesson No. 1 of the past 
twenty years is that men and wom- 
en on farms, men and women in 
cities, are partners. America can- 
not prosper unless both groups pros- 
per. That is the keystone in the 
arch of the economic and social pol- 
icy of your Administration in Wash- 
ington. 


of the Week 


+ Maryland legislato;, the first Work- 
men’s Compensation Act ever to be 
passed in the United States was 
adopted by Maryland. Ten years 
later, I, following his lead, was help- 
ing to pass a Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Law through the Legislature of 
the State of New York. 

But what I want to emphasize is 
that workmens’ compensation laws 
are not for the sole benefit of work- 
men injured in industry. They con- 
fer a definite benefit on farmers 
because the injured industrial worker 
is able to get his compensation 
promptly and continue to buy food 


for himself and his family. Did you 
ever think of that? 
A good many years later on in 


the halls of Washington, a young 
Congressman pushed and pleaded 
until he got a parcel-post law on 
the statute books of the United 
States. That parcel-post law was 
of principal benefit to those who, 
in every State, lived on R. F. D. 
routes. But it was not for their 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


“Sheridan Downey 


Victor Over Senator McAdoo 
Accepted as a “‘Liberal”’ 
By Administration 


| ges WHO bolted the Republican 
National Convention in 1912 to 
follow “Teddy” Roosevelt in the Bull 
Moose movement was a 28-year-old 
delegate from Wyoming named Sher- 
idan Downey, 

In California now Mr. Downey is 


preparing for a volitical campaign 


which, his friends hope, may make 
a 


him national figure. 


Public curios- 


ity about the 
man and _ his 
views appar- 
ently increased 
last week as 
late returns 
from the Cali- 
fornia prima- 
ries made his 


defeat of Sena- 
tor McAdoo for 
renomination 
more over- 
whelming. Many questions about 
him were asked in States away from 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Downey family pioneered in 
the West. Born at Laramie, Wyo., 
in 1884, the boy Sheridan grew up to 
be more interested in civic affairs 
than in cattle breeding or mining. 
Studies at Wyoming University whet- 
ted an appetite for the law which he 
Satisfied at Michigan University. 

Returning West, Mr. Downey first 
tried politics in his early twenties 
and was elected district attorney of 
Albany County. His advocacy of 
“liberalism” attracted fellow Repub- 


licans 





u 


Downey 


Sheridan 


After the Bull Moose movement 
faded, he felt somewhat at loose 
ends. Life in California sounded 


| good, so the then growing Downey 


+ family moved to Sacramento. Mr 
Downey settled to the practice of 
law but his interest in “social eco- 
nomics” did not diminish. He felt 
the economic system needed over- 
hauling. 

Policies of the Hoover Adminis- 
tration changed Mr Downey from a 
Republican to a Democrat. He was 
among the first to line up behind 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for the presi- 
dential nomination in 1932. 

By 1934 he was better known. His 
unorthodox economic views com- 
bined with a compelling voice and 
genial manner to win him the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for Lieutenant 
Governor. He ran on the “End Pov- 
erty in California’ ticket, which 
Upton Sinclair heaced 

Conservatives of both major 
parties joined to defeat that ticket 
and succeeded. But Mr. Downey re- 
ceived more than 3 million votes, a 


Democratic record in contests for 
State office. 
Remembering that and also the 


number of aged people in California, 
he affiliated with the Townsend 
pension movement. For several years 
he was its counsel. 

Up came the present “Thirty-dol- 
lars-every-Thursdav” plan. Mr. Dow- 
ney embraced it with the enthusiasm 
of Bull Moose davs in seeking the 
Senatorial nomination. 

Senator McAdoo denounced it as 
“unsound.” The President consid- 
ered it “fantastic” and wanted a 
McAdoo victory over Downey. 

Questions about the Administra- 
tion attitude toward Mr. Downey 
arose after primary. While again 
expressing opposition to the “Thirty- 
dollars - every - Thursday” pension 
idea, the President said he classed 
Mr. Downey as a “liberal,” deserving 
of support in November. As for Mr. 
Downey: 

“I have heretofore given my loyalty 
and support to Mr Roosevelt, and 

} Shall continue to de so.” 





iid oat = 
benefit alone, for it helped their 
brothers and sisters who worked in 
the cities of the country. 

And-that young Congressman was 
the same Maryland legislator of 
earlier days 

Praise for D. J. Lewis: 
Lauded for “Pioneering” 

Many years later it became clear 
that the problem of dependent old 
age was a trying one, that the 
States and the Federal Government, 
that employers and employes, should 
come together to pass on a nation- 
wide old-age pension and uneme 
ployment insurance act. Once again 
the Representative from the Free 
State of Maryland took the lead and, 
thanks to his pioneering, decent se- 
curity of life assured today to 
millions of our people 

I don't have to name 
thousands in Denton) that young 
man—now well along in mature 
middle age. But for my friends in 
the other 47 States, the name of that 
man is Representative Lewis of 
Maryland. 

It is the privilege of some of us to 
dream dreams, and some of us to 
carry out the dreams of others. But 
in Maryland you are fortunate in 
having a man who not only has 
seen visions but has lived to make 
his dreams come true. 

He symbolizes for the farm and 
the city alike the inherent human- 
ity of the man who rises from hum- 
ble circumstances, and the inherent 
ability to grow in vision and effec- 
tiveness in the fertile soil of Ameri- 
can opportunity and the American 
tradition of equality. 

It is suggestive that he has never 
forgotten that he learned to read 
and write at the Knee of a Christian 
minister in Sunday School. And 
that is why, perhaps he has lived 
the life of the Good Samaritan— 

and he has not passed on the other 
side. 


ls 


(to you 


Hope Expressed in Outcome 
Of Primary in Maryland 

You in Maryland will snortly 
vote in a primary. The choice in 
all parties is solely yours—that goes 
without saying 

But may I express the hope that 
the choice will be the choice of all 
who are entitled to vote in the 
primaries—not the choice of a 
group, an “organization” group or 
an “anti-organization” group, not 
the choice of only a part of the 
voters either in city or in country 
districts, but the choice of all who 
have the right to make the choice. 

At a time like this of grave inter- 
national troubles in many parts of 
the world, the best contribution that 
we at home can make to our own se- 
curity in the United States is to 
eliminate quickly all feelings of in- 
justice and insecurity throughout 
our own land. For our own safety we 
cannot afford to follow those in 
public life who quote the Golden 
Rule and take no steps to bring it 
closer. 

As President I have willingly de- 
fended the interests of each of the 
nation’s great groups to the others, 
even if the others were critical. I 
have been just as glad to defend 
business to labor and agriculture, 
and to defend labor to business and 
agriculture, as I have been to defend 
agriculture to labor and business. 
That is part of my public duty. 

When I became President I found 
a country demoralized and disor- 
ganized, with each of these groups 
seeking to survive by taking ad- 
vantage of the others. 


The Union at Crossroads: 
Duty of the Rank and File 


As in the time of George Wash- 
ington in 1787—one hundred and 
fifty-one years ago—when there was 
grave danger that the States would 
never become a nation—as in the 
time of Abraham Lincoln, when a 
tragic division threatened to become 
lasting—our own time has brought a 
test of our American union 

A great part of my duty as Presi- 
dent has been to do what I could 
to bring our people together again. 
That has been my unchanging pur- 
pose since March 4, 1933. The great 
test for us in our time is whether 
all the groups of our people are will- 
ing to work together for continuing 
progress. 

Such progress, I need hardly re- 
mind you, comes ultimately from 
the rank and file of our citizens, 
and through the representatives of 
their free choice—representatives 
willing to cooperate, to get things 
done in the true spirit of “give and 
take” — not representatives who 
seek every plausible excuse for 
blocking action. 

What you do or I.do or any man 
or woman may do is of small mo- 
ment compared with what the peo- 
ple do. In this effort to preserve 
ovr democracy and our union, I am 
confident that all who labor in fleld 
ana factory will carry on the good 
work, carry it on to a just and suc- 
cessful end 

This is our high purpose on this 


} Labor Day of 1938, ( 
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Tide of World Affairs: WAR OR PEACE? A D 
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Fifteen years ago Adolf 
Hitler wrote of Pan-German- 
ism in his book “Mein 
Kampf.” 

That policy has already 
caused two changes in the 
map of Europe. A _ third 
seems imminent. 

Here are the latest effects 
of Pan-Germanism on the 
world’s nerves and on cur- 


rent events. 
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In Czechoslovakia live 3,500,000 
|| Germans. Last April Konrad Hen- 


|; lein, leader of the Sudeten German 








party which claims to speak for 
| these Ger ns, made eight demands 
on the C slovak government in 


Prague, including territorial auton- 
omy Germanic minority in 
provinces where they are the domin- 
ant part of the population 

The Prague 
rejected the demands But 
Adolf Hitler stepped to the side of 
his agent, Henlein, and impressed on 
the Czechoslovak cabinet that he 


for the 


at 


then 





LL THE war scares since the 

World War Armistice apparently 
have not served to steel the world’s 
nerves 

Last week another fit of the jitters 
struck more savagely than ever. 

Throughout the week, prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
moved up and down in accordance 
with the ebb and flow of tension in 
Europe. 

Nervous investors rushed to buy 
gold on the London market; con- 
signments ot the yellow metal to the 
comparative safety of the United 
States increased sharply. 

Dollars were at a premium as a 
haven for war-wary funds. 

Britain’s defense chiefs met in 
secret and mapped plans for joint 


action. with the French army and 
navy. 
A Czech policeman, in an un- 


guarded moment, struck a Sudeten 
German deputy on the shoulder with 
a riding crop. First fevered versions 
of the incident said that a crowd of 
women and children had _ been 
horsewhipped. 


TROOPS MOVE TO BORDER 

French garrisons in the casemated 
Maginot defense line were doubled. 
Germany moved more troops into 
the Siegfried line, facing the French 
fortifications. Soldiers of both coun- 
tries shouted taunts at each other 
across frontier barriers. 

All leaves in the French navy, 
army and air force was cancelled. 
Martial law was proclaimed in Mar- 
seilles, terminus of the French Medi- 
terranean lifeline. 

French balloon observers kept a 
tireless watch on the German fron- 
tier, in constant touch by telephone 


communication with artillery on the 


ground. 

Hungary mustered manpower for 
compulsory military training and 
rushed rearmament orders. 

For these nervous actions there 
was good reason. 

THE NEW CZECH CRISIS 

That reason was the state to 

which negotiations between Sudeter 


Germans and the Czechoslovak gov 
ernment had fallen 

A cardinal principle of Chancello: 
Adolf Hitler’s Weltanschaung (world 
view) is that German blood brothers, 
wherever they may live, must 
allegiance to the Reich. It was this 


give 


An Awakeni 


[Continued From Page 7.] in capital outlays after this re- 
millions estimated to be needed as | Storative process is complete 

an average for 1937-41. There appears to be no satisfactory 
This slow start in the process of | answer to the question at this stage. 
plant expansion means that ex- It depends on the peak level to which 
penditures will have to average cor- expenditures are carried in the re- 
respondingly higher during the rt Storative process, the rate of expan- 
maining four years of the period if | sion in plant justified by current 
the 1937 capacity-use factor is to be trends in output after this process 
maintained. If we allow for main is completed, and on other factors. 
tenance expenditures of 125 millior Certainly a sharp let-down is bv 
a year (as against slightly over 100 no means inevitable If the annual 
millions before the depression) we increment to power output is rising, 
are probably safe in concluding that and if the necessary yearly output 
the industry shoulc spend from nox is rising, the tapering off of expendi- 
to the end of 1941 at the rate of. 800 tures required for the replenishment 

to 1,000 millions a year of reserve capacity may leave the | 

POWER SHORTAGE DANGER volume of capital outlays unim- 

Whether the companies will spend er ; 

with enough promptitude and liber- ; A ryeuen transition may YT: af- 
ality to avoid power shortages in the | 1eCted to a rate of expenditure pred- 
near future is doubtful. I am in- %¢@ted only on currently accruing 
clined to expect at least local and capital needs. If, on the other hand, 
regional difficulties by 1938 or 1939 a decline in the annual increment of 
capacity needed for current load 


due to the time it takes to bring in 
new-station capacity, comparatively 
little of which is yet under construc- 
tion. (Note No. 6) 

If the five-year neriod closes with 
a less-than-comfortable ne of 
reserve capacity, the expenditures 
needed to accomodate current 
growth in output thereafter may b 





vol 


augmented for a time by those re- 
quired for the restoration of an ade- 
quate reserve situat on 

The question arises whether thers 


is danger of a substantial 


let-down 





d observers 





as ty n 1 ‘ i 
below the prospective need over the next 
few years. ‘ 


would back up the Sudetens. Prague 
reconsidered, made some conces- 
sions, but not enough to placate the 
Sudeten Germans. A 
sulted. 
BRITAIN TAKES A HAND 

Then Great Britain sent Viscount 


Runciman as mediator in the dis- 
pute. He held many conferences with 


Stalemate re- 


SISTERED Tt 


first 
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aon print ida cie Suggesting 
] he Sudetic regions be simply 

nded over toGermany. In despail 

» British mediator, Viscount Run- 

man, notified his home govern- 
n that unless the Cabinet dis- 
claimed any hand in that article he 
could not continue his peace-making 
effort The Cabin et promptly de- 
nied that the Times article repre- 
sented official views 


HITLER’S CHANGED ATTITUDE 

Despite the British official dis- 
claimers, Hitler’s attitude toward 
Czechoslovakia stiffened after pub- 
lication of the Times article and the 
impression gained ground in circles 
close to the Fuehrer that Britain 
would not fight to protect the 
Czechs. 

When Henlein rushed to confer 
with Chancellor Hitler, the Reichs- 
fuehrer was reported to have told 
his lieutenant to reject the latest 
Prague ‘government plan and then 
to have added: 

“Ask for more and you'll get it.” 

Whether Herr Hitler would “get 
it” by acts short of war depended 





—Wide World 


IS IT TO BE WAR OR PEACE? 


Nya eyes focus on Adolf Hitler (right), leader of the German 
‘% people, as tension among the European powers matches the 


momentous days preceding the World War. 


Benito Mussolini, leader of the 


Eyes also turn to 
Italian people, here shown with 


Hitler at a time when both pledged their suport to the Rome- 


Berlin axis. 





both sides and early 1 


peared to have had some success, be- 








cause the Prague government pub- 
lished its fourth and latest proposed 
solution. This fourth Prague p 
made more concessions than a 


other but still insisted 6n territorial 
integrity of Czechoslovakia. The new 
plan does not grant full autonomy to 
the Sudeten regions 

Konrad Henlein was obviously 
displeased at its terms but agreed to 
study it. Then a few hours after the 


d been placed in 
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€ whip report 
town of Maehrisch-Ostrau near 


Czech frontier 


puty 


Incensed that 
hould 


group 


a Su 
I be maltreat 
he Germanic temporal 
broke off negotiations with Prague 
Patriotic Czechs were angered and 


aeten a 


last week ap- 4 upon 


Great Britain and upon his 


estimate of British concern over the 





fate of the Czechs 

Labor party members 
Fr statesmen and many of 
American newspapermen on 1¢ 
scene were one in saying that a 
strong warning to Hitler might dis- 
pel the fear of war. But these ob- 


that Herr Hit- 
hoslovakia 


servers had no doubt 
ler would pounce on Czec 





if it became evident that Britain 
valued peace at any price more than 
the integrity of e Czech frontiers 

The only evidences Hitler had that 
Britain might try to stop his game 


1i1 to] 
> . . we lp » 
in Czechoslovakia were 


A speech by Sir John Simon at 


Lanark wherein he said, in none too 
precise terms, that Britain could 
not ignore war in Central Europe; 


Semi-official British pranounce- 


ng to a Power Shortage 








th coincides with the 
tion of reserve replenishment a let- 
down in ? 


comple- 








capital outlays m occur 
NEED OF REPLACEMENT 
One aspect of the situation tha 


should be noted is the i 








crease in replac yme 
wi 1e pasage of time. Hereto- 
tore Deca USE It the comparative 
you t of the existing 
plan replacemen expenditures 
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for replacement. This may serve 
to support total volume of out- 
lays by taking the place of spending 
for reserve replenishment. 
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A LESSON FROM THE ’20S 
In 
of the ’20s is in 


rise in power 


this connection the experience 
teresting. The abrupt 
output with the re- 
he de of 1921 
existence a consider- 


covery from pression 


brought into 
deficiency, which reach- 
ed its peak in 1923. This stimulated a 
peak in capit outlays in 1924 
(about 900 millions), which was fol- 
by a moderate decline until 
(750 millions) In 1929 and 
there was a recovery (to 900 
in 1930). At the outbreak 
depression the situation was 
There reason to 
doubt that would have 
tinued steady or '!pward except for 
situation. 
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The very moderate decline in 
capital outlays from 1924 to 1928 oc- 
curred in the absence 1y sizable 
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replacement activity, the need for 
which will be a favorable factor 
after the next period of ,reserve 
replenishment. On the other hand, 
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“anybody” might get 

Hitler started val 
The secret message from the Brit- 
ish Cabinet brought to the Fueh- 


by Ambassadoyg Sir Nevile Hen- 
It was that the 
British message was a stern warning 
to Hitler, but nothing in the actions 
of the German chief gave any sign 
that he had been chastened by Lon- 
admonitions. 


rer 


derson thought 


don's 


PROVOCATIVE “INCIDENTS” 
“Incidents” along the Czech-Ger- 
man frontier went on apace, al- 
legedly fomented by German agents 
The purpose of these incidents was 
to prove to public opinion that the 
Prague Government could no longer 
control own police force. The 
natural sequel would be creation 
of a Nazi police force in the Ger- 
man sections. It was by means of 
the Trojan-horse device of a Nazi 
police force that the seizure of Aus- 
tria engineered last Spring. 
Some correspondents said that Hit 
ler had adopted the incident tech- 
nique as a substitute for armed in- 
the firm British 


its 


was 





vasion because of 
attitude. But there were just as 
many to say that the cidents 


‘showed Hitler's disregard for British 
warnings 

Whatever was in Hitler’s mind, i 
was evident at tne end of the week 
that the public had no knowledge of 
any British warning worded in truly 
clear and strong terms. All the Cab- 
inet statements, made public so far 
on the Czech situation have been in 
guarded terms. 

The desire of the 
in England for a 
toward Germany 
when British trade unionists and 
labor party leaders, representing 
more than half of Britain’s voters, 
demanded that a meeting of Parlia- 
ment be summoned to forestall Ger- 
man warlike actions 

British Cabinet members 
almost conference 
strong action was 
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rank and file 
stronger policy 
was evidenced 


were in 
and 
ex- 


constant 
er London 
pected hourly. 


EFFORTS TO AVOID WAR 

That Britain—and the 
Europe — were taking no 
was plain. 

On the one hand, the cause of 
the Sudeten Germans received im 
portant backing from other sources 
The Italian government advised 
Prague, semi-officially, to grant the 
Germanic demands for autonomy 
The advice appeared in a diploma- 
tic newspaper close to the Musso- 
lini government 

In Prague, representatives of the 
other minority groups met with 
Sudeten leaders to present a united 
front in negotiations with the 
government of Czech Premier Milan 
Hodza. The groups forming the new 
united front included, beside the 
Sudetens, Slovak autonomists, Hun- 
garian irridentists, and Polish op- 
positionists. The four groups to- 
gether represent almost four and one 


rest of 
chances 


half million Germans, Magyars and 
Poles 
On their side, the democracies 





Harris & Ewing 
U. S. A. “TUB THUMPING” 


Ben M. Cherrington, professor at the 
University of Denver, who has just 
been appointed chief of a new State 
Department division designed to pro- 
mote better United States relations 
abroad, in much the same manner as 
certain European governments now 
disseminate their respective propa- 
ganda throughout the world by radio, 
literature, and traveling lecturers. 





took 
any eventuality. 

Complete plans for joint naval 
and military action were announced 
by the British and French high com- 
mand. The plan involves the trans- 
fer of British fighting and bombing 
planes to French airdromes and re- 


measures ‘to be for 


prepared 


inforcement of the French Maginot 
line by mechanized British units 
On the high seas, the British fleet 


would help French colonial 


communications 


NUREMBERC PROCLAMATION 
Germany gave no 
weakening as the threats of wal 
This was shown at Nu 
» Chancellor Hitler wa 
week at the tenth an- 


protect 


outward sign 
of 
increased 


emobderg. wne 





passing the 





1ual Nazi party Congress, surrounded 
by ni brown-shir'ted aides 

Ii prociamation read to thou 
sands of Nazi party members Hit- | 











ler declared that Ge + r ri 
fear a naval block de fi 
imposed by the Allies during 1é ( its own feet 
World Wa! He said that h ition “And this is 
is self-sufficient in essential mater- loc ¢ 
ials and could survive é nov ye ed 
circlement weapon 

“On the whole, Germ economy In all s th 
is being so constructed it at any Czechoslovakia. 
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no 


word 
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ralities about “Greater Germany”, 
the proclamation contained noth- 
ing that could be aplied to the 
troublesome Sudeten question, no 
hint of Hitler’s inner feelings and 
secret projects in this matter. 

But a nervous world expected Hit- 
ler to have something to say on 
the Sudeten question before the end 
of another week. 
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of Trucks 











For almost 10 Years National Biscuit Company 


has Operated an Average of 1,000 International Trucks 
in its Nation-Wide Delivery Service 


Back in 1925 National Biscuit Company 
started buying International Trucks. By 
1929 the National Biscuit organization 
owned a thousand. And the fleet has been 
maintained around that figure ever since 
by the purchase of an average of 200 new 
Internationals every year. Here's a testi- 
monial on trucks written in simple figures 
and few words. 

Lined up, bumper to bumpe7z, these N. B. C. 
Internationals would make a parade more 
than two miles long—a great fleet of trucks 
in the service of a great organization. 
These National Biscuit Company Interna- 
tionals go everywhere, and everywhere 
they go they are ably and economically 


180 


serviced 


North 


by 


International's 
Branch Houses and Dealers. 


Michigan Avenue, 


network of 


This is one of innumerable examples of all- 
around /nternational hauling satisfaction— 
an example significant to every owner and 
prospective owner of motor trucks in the 
country today. 


There is an International Branch or Dealer 
near you ready to show you the right 
truck for your work whether you operate 
a single truck or a fleet of a hundred or a 
thousand. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ulinols 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 














GOODNESS 
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' HEINZ BOOK OF MEAT COOKERY 
FREE WITH 2 BOTTLES OF 
HEINZ KETCHUP 


This offer good in U. S. only. Expires October 31st, 1938. 





KETCHUP 
















You'll Want Thjs 100-Page, Attractively 
Illustrated Book — Gives Economy Menus 
and New Ways to Serve Qld Favorites 


DO THIS: co to your grocer to- 


morrow. Order two bottles of Heinz To- 
mato Ketchup—one for the table and one 
Mail the sales slip your 
grocer gives you to H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. 
61N, Pittsburgh, Pa., and receive by return 
mail a copy of Heinz Book of Meat Cookery. 
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Memsqraize “X-RAYING" INSURANCE INDUSTRY: A FEDERAL STUDY 


ee 


Federal Government dropped 406 
bulky envelopes containing six pages 
of questions on closely typed legal- 
attached to a polite but 


size paper 
firm letter 

To the nation, and more specifi- 
cally to the 406 legal-reserve life 


insurance companies, this little pub- 
served official notice 
that the so-called Monopoly Investi- 
was 


licized action 


ordered by Congress 


gation 


beginning a comprehensive inquiry 


the mailbox last week the 





The first questionnaire in 
the Federal “monopoly in- 
vestigation” goes out to in- 
surance companies. 

Scope of the whole investi- 
gation is indicated; indus- 
tries are to be asked for de- 
tailed reports of their affilia- 
tions and operations, for an 
accounting of their steward- 
ship over savings and invest- 
ments of millions of persons. 

The SEC, assisting Con- 
gress in its survey of indus- 
try and finance, takes the 
first concrete step in the 
project and 406 large con- 
cerns soon will begin telling 
the story of their inside func- 
tioning. 

















into the fundamental afrairs of an 
industry that, directly or indirectly, 
touches upon the pocketbooks and 
Savings of millions of persons. 

To the insurance companies, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Director of 
the Monopoly Study for the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, 
which is assisting the Congressional 
committees in its investigation, 
wrote that the questions to be 
answered were the preliminary to a 
more 
which would be submitted at a later 
date. 

LAYING A GROUND WORK 

“The purpose of this question- 
naire,” Mr. Blaisdell said, to 
obtain information which will en- 
able us to interpret more intelli- 
gently the position of the companies 
as they operate in the industry. 

“We recognize that much of the 
information is already publicly avail- 
able, and that commercial report- 
ing agencies supply additional data 
unofficially. 

“We are asking for the submission 
of this information, however, that 
we may have authoritative material 
available in such form as will per- 
mit its expeditious use.” 

Concerned as the National Econo- 
mic Committee with “problems 
of economic concentration,” it is 
expected that the insurance com- 
panies will shortly be asked for a 
detailed accounting of their steward- 
ship over the public’s savings. 

In the preliminary questionnaire, 
however, the SEC is primarily con- 
cerned with the organizational struc- 
ture of the companies. Corporate 
history, charters and by-laws, and 
details of relations, if any, with 
subsidiary firms bulk large in the 
SEC’s questioning. The companies 
also are asked to relate how often 
they report to policyholders and 
stockholders and how much they tei! 
of the company’s financial condi- 
tion when they make their report. 

In the set of instructions which 
prefaced the questionnaire, the in- 
Surance companies were informed 
that the answers to be made “do 
not constitute a prospectus or an 
application for registration within 

he meaning of either the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, or the Public Utility 
Act of 1935.” 

The company in its answering of 
the questionnaire, the SEC stated, 
“is not subject to any civil or crim- 
inal liability in respect of any in- 
advertent or unintentional mis- 
Statement or omission in any of its 
answers to the questionnaire.” 

As proof of the thorough-going 
method of the investigators, the SEC 
cautioned that “Replies to the ques- 
tionnaire shall be filed by every 
individual life insurance company, 
whether or not such life insurance 
eompany is a subsidiary of or af- 
filiated with one or more life insur- 
ance companies or other types of 
insurance companies.” 

It is more than likely that in the 
more detailed questionnaire to come 
the SEC will place important em- 
phasis on the investment policies of 
the companies as they relate to the 
nation’s economic life. 

The preliminary questionnaire, ex- 
actly as it went from the Securities 
& Exchange Commission to the in- 
Surance companies is presented in 
full text on this page. 
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comprehensive questionnaire | 








Full Text of Questionnaire to Insurance Companies 


to all items are re- 
be mailed or deliv- 
the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than Oc- 

tober 1, 1938.) 
1.—Incorporation or Organization. 

(a) Name of corporation or or- 
ganization (hereinafter designated 
“declarant”). 

(b) Form of organization (cor- 
poration, association, etc). 

(c) Address of principal execu- 
tive offices of declarant. 

(d) Date of incorporation or or- 
ganization. 

(e) Date of commencement of 
business as life insurance com- 
pany. 

(f) Name of state or other sov- 
ereign power under which incor- 
porated or organized. 

(g) State whether name of de- 
clarant has been changed since 
date of incorporation or organiza- 
tion (yes or no). 


[Replies 
quired to 
ered to 


(h) If answer to Item (g) is 
“ves,” furnish former name or 
names and date of each such 


change of name, 

(i) Date upon which fiscal year 
of declarant ends. 

(j) Date and place of annual 
meeting. 

(k) Date of termination of char- 
ter. 


2.—States in which Declarant is au- 


thorized to do business, 

(a) Furnish in Table 1 a list of 
the states, or other sovereign pow- 
ers, territories or foreign countries, 
in which declarant is authorized 
to do business. 

TABLE 1 
Col. 1.—States or other sovereign 


powers in which authorized to do 


business. : 
Col. 2.—Date of authorization. 


(b) State whether, at any time 
during the period from Jan. 1, 1923, 
to Dec. 31, 1937, inclusive, author- 
ization to do business in any state 
or sovereign power, territories or 
foreign countries has been denied, 
suspended, revoked or withdrawn. 
(yes or no.) 

(c) If answer to (b) is “yes,” 
furnish in Table 2 the required in- 


formation. (Include information 
regarding voluntary withdrawals.) 
TABLE 2 


Col. 1—Name of states or other 
sovereign powers. 

Col. 2.—Nature of action (sus- 
pension, revocation, denial or with- 
drawal). 

Col. 3.—Date of action. 

Col, 4—Name of person or agency 


taking action. 
Col. 5——Complete summary of rea- 
sons or grounds for action. 


(d) Furnish a copy of each 
notice, order, decision or other 
evidence of action relating to the 
denial, suspension, revocation or 
withdrawal by the state or other 
sovereign power, territories or for- 
eign countries. 
3.—Charter of Declarant. 

(a) Furnish a copy of the char- 
ter of declarant as of the date of 
commencement of business. 

(b) State whether the charter 
of declarant has been modified or 
amended since the date of com- 
mencement of business by declar- 
ant (yes or no). 

(c) If answer to (b) is “yes,” 
furnish in chrenological order a 
copy of each such modification or 
amendment and the effective date 
thereof. 

(d) Furnish a copy of each 
proxy, consent or authorization so- 
licited by declarant and each 
printed statement, circular, letter 
or other similar matter sent by 
declarant to its stockholders 
and/or policyholders in connec- 
tion with each such modification 
or amendment. 

(e) Furnish a copy of the exist- 
ing charter of the declarant. 


4.—By-Laws of Declarant, 


Furnish a copy of the existing 
by-laws of declarant. 

5.—Predecessors of Declarant. 

(a) State whether declarant ac- 
quired all or substantially all of 
the assets or business of another 
person through dissolution, merg- 
er, consolidation, purchase, or re- 
insurance, (Yes or No.) 

(b) It answer to (a) is “Yes,” 
furnish in Table 3, in chonological 
order, tne following information 
with respect to each such acquisi- 
tion: 

TABLE 3 

Col. 1—Name of person whose 
business or assets acquired. 

Col, 2—Form of organization. 

Col. 3.—Date of organization. 

Col. 4.—State in which organized. 

Col. 5.—Nature of business. * 

Plan of business (if insurance 
company). 

Col. 6.—Mutual. 

Col. 7,—Mixed. 

Col. 8.—Strictly proprietory. 

Col. 9.—Last address. 


Col. 10.—Date of acquisition 
Col. 11—Method of acquisition. 


*If company acquired was an insurance 
insurance 
written by such company (ordinary, group, 
industrial, annuity or other types of life in- 
casualty or other 


company indicate the types of 
Surance; or re, marine, 
types of property insurance.) 


(c) State whether the declarant 
acquired all, or substantially all of 
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/ 9.—Rehabilitation, Receivership, Vol- 
untary Readjustment of Declarant. 





| 


the assets or business of a com- 
pany which was in receivership, 
reorganization or in process of re- 
habilitation, (Yes or No.) 

(d) If answer to (c) is “Yes,” 
furnish in Table 4 the required in- 
formation. 


TABLE 4 


Col. 1—Name of person 
business or assets acquired. 

Col. 2.—Nature of proceeding 

Col. 3.—Name of court or other 
agency which had jurisdiction. 


6.—Plan of Declarant’s Business. 

(a) State upon which of the fol- 
lowing plans the business of 
declarant is conducted: 
Mutual; (ii) mixed; 
strictly proprietory. 

(b) State whether declarant 
during any period of its activity 
conducted its business in accord- 
ance with any plan(s) other than 
that indicated in answer to item 
(Yes or No.) 

(c) If answer to item (b) 
“yes,” furnish with respect to each 
such plan of business the follow- 
ing information: 

(i) Nature of former plan(s); 

(ii) period duing which opera- 

tive; (iii) describe in detail rea- 

sons for change of each such 
plan. 

(d) If declarant changed or is 
changing its plan of business from 
a mutual to that of a strictly pro- 
prietory plan of business, or vice 
versa, describe in detail the meth- 
ods by which and terms upon 
which such change was or is being 
effected, and how the voting rights 
of the shareholders and/or policy- 
holders were and/or are exercised 
during the transition. 
7.—Present Business of Declarant. 

(a) State the types of life insur- 
ance which declarant writes (or- 
dinary, group, industrial, annuity, 


whose 


(i) (iii) 


(a). 
IS 


etc.) 

(b) State whether declarant 
writes any form of property in- 
surance (yes or no). 

(c) If answer to (b) 
state the types of such insurance 
which declarant writes (fire, ma- 
rine, casualty, etc.). 

(d) State whether declarant is 
engaged in any business or activi- 
ties in addition to that of insur- 
ance (yes or no). 

(e) If answer to (d) is “yes,” 
state the nature of such other 
business or activities. 

8.—History and Development 
Declarant’s Business. 

(a) Original business of declar- 
ant. Outline the scope and extent 
of the business and activities of 
declarant during the first year fol- 
lowing its organization, including 
a discussion of the following: 

(Note: If declarant did not com- 
mence active operations during 
the first year after it was organ- 
ized, answer items under (a) as of 
the date when declarant com- 
menced such activity, indicating 
the date thereof.) 

(i) State whether declarant 
wrote life insurance (yes or no); 

(ii) If answer to (i) is “yes” 
state the types of life insurance 
which declarant wrote (ordinary, 
group, industrial, annuity, etc.); 

(iii) State whether declarant 
wrote any form of property in- 
surance (yes or no); 

(iv) If answer to (iii) is “yes,” 
state the types of such insurance 
(fire, marine, casualty, etc.); 

(v) State whether declarant en- 
gaged in any business or activi- 
ties in addition to that of insur- 
ance (yes or no); 

(vi) If answer to (v) is “yes,’ 
state the nature of such other 
business or activities. 


is “yes,” 


’ 


(a) State whether declarant at 
any time has been rehabilitated 
or in receivership (yes or no); 

(b) If answer to (a) is “yes,” 
furnish with respect to such re- 
habilitation or receivership the 
following information: 

(i) Name of person who initi- 
ated action or proceeding (de- 
clarant one or more stockholders 
of declarant, one or more policy- 
holders of declarant, state insur- 
ance commissioner, etc.). 

(ii) Title of proceeding. 

(iii) Name and location of 
court or other public agency. 

(iv) Nature of proceeding. 

(v) Disposition or present 
Status of proceeding. 

(vi) Brief outline of the terms 
and conditions of the adjudica- 
tion or compromise of each such 
proceeding. 

(c) State whether declarant at 
any time effected any voluntary 
readjustment(s) (yes or no): 

(d) If answer to (c) above is 
“yes,” furnish a copy of each plan 
of readjustment. 


10.—Annual and Special Meetings. 


(a) Describe briefly the methods 
used by the declarant in announc- 


+ 








of 


ing annual and/er special meet- 
ing. 

(b) Furnish, if readily available, 
specimen.copies of each notifica- 
tion of annual and/or special 
meetings, for the period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, to December 31, 1937, 
inclusive. 

(c) Furnish, if readily available, 
copies of all communications ac- 
companying such notifications of 
annual and/or special meetings. 

Note: If declarant holds only 
biennial or triennial meetings, etc., 
furnish the information called for 
under items (a) to (c) with respect 
to such meetings. 


11.—Annual and Interim Reports of 
Declarant. 


(a) Reports regularly distributed 
to policyholders and/or stock- 
holders. 

State whether declarant 
regularly distributes annual re- 


(1) 


ports to policyholders and/or 
stockholders (yes or no); 

(ii) If answer to item (i) is 
“yes,” furnish a copy of such re- 
port distributed for the year 
ended December 31, 1937; 

(iii) Indicate whether copies 


of similar annual reports for the 
years 1923 to 1936 are available 
if requested. 

(iv) State whether declarant 
regularly distributes interim re- 
ports to policyholders and/or 
stockholders (yes or no); 

(v) If answer to item (iv) is 
“yes,” furnish a copy of the last 
such report distributed. 

(vi) Indicate whether copies of 
similar interim reports for the 
period 1923 to 1937 are available 
if requested. 

(b) Reports distributed to policy- 
holders and/or stockholders only 
upon request, 

(i) State whether declarant 
distributes only upon the request 
of policyholders and/or stock- 
holders forms of annual reports 
other than those covered by item 


+ 
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period from January 1, 1923, to 
December 31, 1937, inclusive. 

dii) Furnish a copy of such 
report for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1937; 

(iv) Indicate whether copies of 
similar annual reports for each 
of the years 1923 to 1936, in- 


clusive, are available if re- 
quested; 
(v) State whether declarant 


distributes only upon request of 


Benen 


(viii) Indicate whether copies 
of similar interim for 
the period 1923 to 1937 are avail- 
able if requested. 

12.—Audits and Financial 
ments of Declarant. 


reports 


State- 


(a) State whether the accounts 
of declarant during the period 


from January 1, 1923, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, inclusive, were audit- 
ed by independent or independ- 
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MANY QUESTIONS FOR MANY ANSWERS 


7 406 legal-reserve life insurance companies, Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Jr., director of monopoly study for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, transmits a preliminary questionnaire calling 
for fundamental data as the first step in the SEC’s part in the 
monoply investigation ordered by Congress. 





policyholders and/or stock- 
holders forms of interim reports 
other than those covered by item 
(a) (ili) (yes or no); 
If answer to 
’ indicate the 


(b) tv) 
number 


is 


of 


(vi) 
“yes,’ 
policyholders and/or stockhold- 


ent certified public accountants 
(yes or no); 

(b) If answer 
furnish in Table 5 
information: 


to (a) is “yes,” 


the following 


TABLE 5 


+ 


(c) If not included in the an- 
nual report of declarant, furnish 
a copy of the latest independent 
public independent certified 
public accountant’s certificate 
covering such audit. 

(d) State in Table 6 whether or 
not declarant made available, dure 
ing the period from January 1, 
1923, to December 31, 1937, to its 
policyholders and/or stockholders, 
annually or at shorter intervals 
(1) balance sheets; (2) gain and 
loss accounts; (3) income and dis- 
bursement accounts or (4) detaile 
ed information with respect to 
the contents of declarant’s port- 


or 


folio ‘exclusive of the annual 

and/or interim reports referred to 

above in answer to item (11). 
TABLE 6 


Col. 1.—Year. 

Col. 2.—Balance sheet (yes or no). 

Col. 3——Gain and loss account 
(yes or no). 

Col. 4.—Income and disbursement 
(yes or no), 

Col. 5.—Itemized Portfolio 
or no). 
13.—Annual Statements to Govern- 
mental Agencies. 

(a) Furnish a copy of the an- 
nual statement prepared in ac- 
cordance with the National Con- 
vention Form submitted by declar- 
ant tor the year ended December 
31, 1937 to the governmental 
agency of the state where declar- 
ant is incorporated and/or or- 
ganized. 

(b) Indicate whether copies of 
Similar annual statements are 
available if requested for each of 
the years 1923 to 1936, inclusive. 


(yes 


14.—Supervision of Preparation of 
Questionnaire. 

State the names of the person 
or persons who supervised the 
preparation of this questionnaire, 
indicating position held with, or 
relation to declarant. 

STATEMENT 

The undersigned represents that 
the statement contained in the an- 
swers to each item of the foregoing 
questionnaire are true to the best 
of the knowledge and belief of the 
undersigned. 
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Wages and Hours 


How 


How will the new “Fair Labor Standards Act” be applied? 


quickly will minimum wages reach 40 cents an hour? 


Under its terms, will the definition of “interstate commerce” ine 


clude your company? 


How rapidly will the “industry committees” raise wages above the 


first year minimum? 


What exceptions will be made? 


What new problems will arise with Government fixing of labor 


standards? 


Will the differentials permitted for varying transportation costs, 


living conditions, ete., work for or against you? 


What effects will the workweek provisions have in your industry? 
Will the time and a half prove so costly that new equipment must 


J 


be added? 


save your company both money and worry. 


NOWING the answers to questions such as these—and in time—vwill 


The new developments, the administration methods that this law 


will employ, the speed with which higher wage scales are intro- 


duced will be reviewed regularly in “Labor Relations Reporter.” 


wens , -- nine 
his experienced weekly service is already filling the needs of both 


employer and employees in reporting the developments under 
the “National Labor Relations Act.” Labor Relations Reporter 


will add reports on the Administration of the Fair Labor Stand- 


ards Act to the other phases of labor questions now covered. 


For further information write, 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


2249 M Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


-. Labor Relations Reference Manual... Labor Relations 





Publishers: The United States Law Week ... Administrative Interpretations . 
* Reporter...The United States Patents Quarterly ... Patent, Trade Mark and Copyright Weekly Reports ... Cumulative Digest 
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+ The Story of American Efficiency 


TATURE gave man the fibers from 
+‘ which cotton, silk, flax and 
woolen garments are made But 
rayon is man’s gift to himself, a 
synthetic fiber produced through the 
cooperative efforts of scientists, in- 
ventors, capitalists and _ factory 
workers 

Europeans developed the first syn- 
thetic fiber now known as rayon but 
Americans improved the manufac- 
turing processes, making rayon and 
rayon garments available to millions. 
The rayon manufacturing industry 
justly may be said to have earned 
an important place in the story of 
American efficiency. 


Moreover, the story of the de- 


velopment of rayon from a novelty 
product with an output of 35,000 
pounds of rayon yarn in 1911—the 
first year of commercial production 
in the United States—to a stand- 
ardized product with an output last 
year of 321,680,725 pounds of rayon 
yarn, is an excellent illustration of 
the formula “Better goods at lower 
prices, more sales and more profit.” 

Cotton, flax, wool and silk, four 
s, have been used 





major textile fi 
for centuries. The newness of rayon 
is typified by the fact that it was 
not until 1924 that “rayon” was se- 
lected as the official name for syn- 
thetic textiles made from cellulose 
obtained from wood pulp or cotton 
linters. 


THE CHOICE OF THE NAME 

For many years the various types 
of synthetic fibers were known as 
“artificial silks” “art silk” or “fiber 
silk”. But the silk industry argued 
that the new product should not be 
tied up with silk and finally the 
manufacturers of synthetic fibers 
agreed that the new material should 
have a name of its own 

So in 1924 the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association appointed a com- 
mittee which selected a name for 
the newcomer in the textile indus- 
try. From a long list, including such 
names as Klis, Filatex, Chardonnet 
and Glistra, rayon was selected as 
the best generic name for all syn- 
thetic yarns. 

This name was all right, the 
makers of synthetic yarns agreed 
except for one product—the yarns 
made by the acetaic prockss. Mak- 
ers of acetate yarns claimed that 
since their finished product is a dif- 
stance than that made by 


ferent si 








other methods, it should not be 
called by the same name 

Not until October, 1937, was the 
dispute settled and acetate yarns of- 
ficially included in the rayon family 
textiles The Trade Practice 
Rules for the Rayon Industry estab- 
lished by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at that time included ace- 
tate yarns in the cefinition of rayon 
Rule No. 1 of the Trade Practices 
Rules for the rayon industry, defines 
rayon: 

“The word rayon Is the generic 
term for manufacturing textile fiber 
or yarn produced chemically from 
cellulose or with a cellulose base, and 
for thread, strands or fabric made 
CleSS of 
such fiber or yarn can be made un- 
der the viscose, acetate, cupram- 
monium, nitrocellulose or other 
process.” 

A comparison of the first rayon 
with that produced today shows 
what tremendous progress has been 
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THAT IS BEST 


IN SERVICE - CUISINE 
ATMOSPHERE - APPOINTMENTS 


Styled to the tempo of the 


moment under tl 


e expert 
supervision of W & J Sloane, 
Biltmore rooms are generous 
n size and assure the utmost 
1 luxurious comfort. 
Directly connecting with 
Grand Central, The Biltmore 
offersatime-saving New York 
home, convenient to impor- 
tant amusement centers, 
smart shops of Fifthand Mad- 
ison Avenues, and the vital 


New York you wish to see. 


‘lease write for illustrated brow bure 


THE 
BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
MADISON AVENUE AT 43RD ST. 
NEW YORX 


g Grand Central 
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No. 34. The Rayon Industry 
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Photo—-Courtesy American Viscose Corporation 


Rayons Rapid Increase 
In Production 
Matched by Price Reduction 


The United States News } 


MILLION | 


POUNDS 








made by the rayon industry in the organ 


period of 27 years since it was es- 
tablished in this country. 

The first buyers of “artificial silk” 
got something harsh and glittering 
which looked like silk. It was cheap 
and bargain basements displayed 
bedspreads, drapes, dresses and 
underwear made out of the new 
product 

But the persons buying these bar- 
gains had some _ strange exper- 
iences. After the first laundering a 
handsome pair of pajamas 
be almost a third longer than it 
was originally. Or a part of a 





sleeve might mysteriously melt away 
when it came 


in contact with a 
hot iron 

Often seams of dresses made of 
the new materials did not hold. 
Stitches in knitted goods raveled 
away to nothing. Consumers were 
baffied indeed by these new “silk 
materials. 


THE IMPROVED PRODUCT 
Rayon today is a_ standardized 
product which stands on its own 





quality as an excellent yarn, desir- 
able for weaving a large variety of 
products. In fact, there is little re 
semblance between the present day 
rayon and that manufactured in the 
early ‘20s, let alone that made in 
the World War decade 

Most of the first rayon yarns were 
harsh, brittle and coarse. Now the 
yarns can be made in various sizes 
and twists and filament count 
They may be manufactured as shiny, 
semi-bright or dull. They may be 
spun like reeled silk of long con- 
tinuous filaments, or they may be 
cut into short lengths and spun like 


cotton and wool. 


ITS USE IN FABRICS 

Because rayon is available, cloth 
manufacturers have been able to 
make many new fabries, sometimes 
using pure rayon and sometimes 
combining rayon yarns with cotton, 
wool or silk. 

Because of rayon, people of mod 
erate means can afford a greater 
variety of fabrics. Once, velvet was 
identified with the robes of king 
Now, an evening gown of transpar 
ent velvet made of rayon and silk, 
or rayon and cotton, is possible for 
the woman living on a. modest 
budget 

Because of rayon, more color 
combinations can be obtained in 
textiles. Acetate rayon takes en- 
tirely different dyes than other types 
of 
material woven of acetate and other 
fibres can be cross-dyed, thus 
achieving many interesting effects. 

Rayon has stimulated the crea- 
tion of many new weaves. Twisted 
rayon thread is responsible for the 
many rough and pebbled crepes and 
matelasses which have appeared in 
in recent seasons. 

Manufacturers of rayon have 
developed suitable rayon materials 
in great variety. It goes into mate- 
rials for curtains, draperies, uphol- 
stery, rugs, as well as into material 
for hats and other wearing apparel. 


BETTERING THE SILKWORM 

Four different processes can be 
used to make rayon—nitrocellulose, 
viscose, cuprammonium, and acetate. 

Though each rayon process differs 
in the chemicals and procedures 
used in making a solution which 
can be coagulated into thread, the 
working principle in all processes 
goes back to the habits of the silk- 
worm. The silkworm eats mulberry 
leaves, digests them and then 
through its spinners—or spinning ; 





rayon, silk, wool or cotton. A 








it expels fine filaments 
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only one round hole. The single 
lid filament that streams through 








is used for artificial 
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raw and artificial horsehair 

Transparent paper used for food 
and other purposes i: 


Same wa. as rayon yarn 


coverings 








made 
up to the time the viscous solution 
is ready to stream through the spin- 
nerets Then the liquid comes 
through a slit in a long, continuous 
sheet and afterwaré is treated with 
different chemicals from those used 
in making yarns 

The history of man’s attempts to 
develop an artificia! fiber goes back 
for nearly three centuries. As early 
as 1664 an English scientist sug- 
gested that it could be done if we 
could learn from the silkworm how 
to spin a long, continuous thread. 

None of the attempts to make 
synthetic fibers succeeded, how- 
ever, until the latter part of the 
19th century. Swan, of England, 
laid the basis for the industry by 
inventing the nitrocellulose process 
for making lamp filaments and de- 
veloping it for making textile yarns. 

In 1891 Count Hilaire de Char- 
donnet, a French chemist, after in- 
tensive research on the nitrocellu- 
lose process, began to manufacture 
synthetic yarn. In 1899 his products, 
exhibited at the Paris exhibition, 
won the highest prize. 


HOW PRICES TUMBLED 

Since the World War era, the his- 
tory of the rayon industry records 
an impressive reduction in prices. 
In 1919 a peak price of $4.77 a pound 
was established for rayon yarn. By 
1923 the price dropped to $2.80. In 
1928 the price was $1.50. In 1931 the 
average price per pound dropped to 
75 cents. In 1937 the average price 
was 62 cents. The average for the 
first eight months of this year has 
been 53 cents a pound 

Production increased just as rap- 
idly as the price went down 

In 1927, as shown in the illustra- 
tion on this page, the industry pro- 
duced 75,555,439 pounds of rayon 
yarn valued at $106,468,752. Last 
year the industry produced 321,- 
680.725 pounds of yarn valued at 
$204,790,613 This year, according 
to an estimate based on production 
to date, the industry will make ap- 
proximately 277,000,000, pounds of 
yarn, valued at $147,000,000, a drop 
from 1937 because of the recession. 

Rayon ranks today as the third 
most important textile fiber in terms 
of quantities produced 

Of the 15,280 million pounds of 


cotton, wool, silk and rayon pro- 
duced in 1930, a total of 82 per cent 


was cotton, 14 per cent wool, 3 per 
cent rayon and 1 per cent silk. Of 
the 18,295 million pounds of these 


textiles produced six years later, 81 
per cent was cotton, 12 per cent 
wool, 7 per cent rayon, and less 
than 1 per cent silk. The propor- 
tion of total production now filled 
by rayon, textile industry experts 
estimate, is even larger now. 

And with chemists and manufac- 


he rayon industry still 
riving ve rayon, it is 


probable that the record of expan- 
sion of sales, shown even during the 





depression, will be continued 

From wood pulp and cotton. lint- 
ers man has created something en- 
tirely new Therefore rayon, the 
textile fiber which looks like silk but 
which has unique properties of its 
own, is indeed a triumph of modern 
industrial efficiency 
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TEL STATLER Apalon 


WHAT'S NEW 


IN THE HOTEL BUSINESS? 


Every time people's habits change, new needs are created in 


the hotel business. And people's habits change all the time. 


Statler keeps up with the changes because Statler research ex- 


ecutives keep in constant touch with guests, study their needs, 


provide new services when they need them. This research habit 


has led to important innovations like these: 


* Beds Built for Sound Sleep 


* Hotel Service from the Guest's 
Point of View 


* Sterilized, Wrapped Drinking Glasses 


* Certified Guest Room Lighting 


* Free Morning Newspaper 


oe 





oR __ CLEVELAND 1300 | 
espa SS i : Bh 
(ST. LOUIS 1230 | -n.4 1Als@ Hotel Buffalo $2.00 


j Room rates begin at prices shown JH 


* Circulating Ice Water 


* Full Length Mirror in Every Room 



































SEE AMERICA FIRST 
... first... last...and always 


























Yes, see America for what it really is — 
better than a promised land. 
To our forefathers it was just a plain | 
land of promise with no trimmings. The | 
merciless frontier drove hard bargains | 
... demanded privations and daring in | 
exchange for day-to-day existence. But | 
they were thankful and confident. 
Today vast oceans still guard our 
freedom. We have the Earth’s greatest | 
storehouse of natural resources. Com- 
forts and conveniences abound. Best of | 
all, we see every promise of a future | 
more generous still. For America? Yes! 
But especially for all those with the 


spirit of America’s pioneers. 


$44 Be Louil=s 
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Wecesgrata + 
Industry's Bugbear: 
Government Reports 





Mail from Washington carries 
many questions to business men. 
Can the number of reports re- 
quired be reduced? An attempt to 
find out is being made, as outlined 


in this article. 








USINESS men have complained increasingly 
B since the advent of the New Deal of the 
number of reports they must make and records 
they must keep for the Federal, State and local 
governments. Studies now under way in Wash- 
ington give promise that this burden will be re- 
duced, at least so far as Federal requirements 
are concerned 
report forms and ques- 
tionnaires are being accumulated and sorted 
daily in the offices of the Central Statistical 
Board. The officials in charge say they are gain- 
ing a new insight both into the manifold activi- 
ties of Government and the problems of record- 
keeping raised thereby for business 

At the direction of President Roosevelt, the 
Board will report before Jan. 1 on the number 
of forms which business men must fill out, the 
extent of duplication, and the authority under 
which each is required. Recommendations for 
legislation to reduce the number of forms and 
make consolidations possible will be included. 

A number of trade associations and individu2] 
business executives are cooperating in the study 


EXTRA TAX ON INDUSTRY 

Indicative of their willingness, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United Stares has quoted one 
corporation executive as saying that it cost his 
firm about $500,000 annually to answer “non- 
sensical” questions from Federal and State au- 
thorities. Another said that his firm last year 
made nearly 27,000 tax reports. 

The Curtis Publishing Company advises tha! 
it spent $850 to prepare fourteen tax returns for 
Federal, State and local governments in 1927 
Ten years later the cost was $21,000 for prepar- 
ing 44,500 tax returns. 

Canada required of the company only one tax 
return in 1927 and only one in 1937. 

The railroads’ problem further illustrates the 
Situation. A compilation prepared for the study 
showed that railroads must submit 402 reports 
annually, 294 reports monthly, 103 reports “as 
called for,” six reports weekly and ten reports 
daily. 

The Social Security Act, with its old age pen. 
sion and unemployment insurance tax provi- 
sions, has been the cause of most complaint 
Employers, subject to the taxes, are required to 
keep and submit a variety of detailed records 

Questions have arisen whether the new Wage- 
Hour Act, effective in late October, will neces- 
sitate more routine record-keeping by the busi- 
nesses affected. The law requires that an em- 
ployer’s records must be open to inspection at 
any time, but there is no stipulation as yet on 
the form to be followed. 


WHAT INQUIRY ELICITED 

Several findings stand out in the “coordina- 
tion study” of the Central Statistical Board to 
date. While business men in general assert dis- 
Satisfaction, it is said there, few of the objectors 
in smaller businesses have come forward with 
specific examples of “unnecessary reports.” 

Again, “big business” is seen to be highly de- 
partmentalized like Government. A _ certain 
Sales report which is meaning!ess to one exec- 
utive may be extremely important to another 
executive in the same firm. 

Finally, business men speak of jealousy be- 
tween Government bureaus. They cite instances 
in which one bureau would net go to the files 
of another for information it sought, preferring 
to go to the original sources. 

The report of the Board in December will dis- 
cuss each of the these factors and many moie 
besides. The result may be a recommendation 
for centralizing and analyzinz the information 
collected by Government as never before, and 
for reducing the amount of information col- 
lected from business by Government in the 
process. 


Voluminous files of 


TITLE REGISTFRED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Vorce 
of Business 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, President, the Texas 
Power & Light Co., [offering to sell out its inter- 
ests in sixteen Texas counties to the Lower 
Colorado River Authority. ] 

“The difficulties which confront power com- 
panies, faced with competition from power proj- 
ects which are heavily subsidized by gifts of 
Federal funds, compel us to endeavor to work 
out with you some plan to prevent the destruction 
of our properties in that part of Texas where you 
advise us you desire to establish your market; 
consequently we must yield to vour requirements 
that substantial markets be surrendered to you. 

“However, we respectfully point out to you that 
the methods which your representatives have 
employed to accomplish your desired ends are 
destructive of the best interests of the people 
in Texas, whom you hope to serve, and also of 
the Authority itself. 

“While our negotiations with you have been 
in progress, your representatives have endeav- 
ored to persuade the municipalities served by us 
to apply for PWA loans and grants, which loans 
and grants, if secured, could not be used to pur 
chase existing facilities and cculd only be used 
to construct duplicate and competing distribu- 
tion systems.” 
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A FOUR-YEAR FORECAST ... FEDERAL SPENDING 
AND ITS EFFECT ... INDUSTRY'S "PAPER WORK" 





" BUSINESS NOW AS COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO - 








USINESS activity for the country as a whole in August, 1938, showed 

a decline from the levels of the same month a year ago, but not to 

the extent registered in previous months of this year. 
time in many months some States, all in the South, reported actual in- 
Check payments for all States were 
12.85 per cent less in August 1938 than a year ago, but when adjusted 
for the falling off in average wholesale prices, they showed the much 


creased totals of check payments. 


smaller loss of 3.02 per cent. 
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The map above shows the trend of business activity in the States as 
compared with the national average. 
ble sun,” enjoyed better conditions and in the 14 States, marked with a 
“singie sun,” business activity was approximately the same as the na- 
Four States with “suns” in eclipse fell below the na- 
These comparisons are based by The United States 
News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check payments in 273 


The 30 States, marked with a “dou- 


cities throughout the country. 
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Long Range Prospect of Recovery: 


Economists Pin Faith on ‘Heavy’ Industries 


AILROAD revenue freight loadings 

reach new high for 1938, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration officials, on the basis of 
increased demands for mortgage insurance, 
predict residential building this year will 
Textile mills report 
Automobile 


be greatest since 1929. 
sharp increase in demand. 
dealers’ business improves. Orders for steel 
increase. 

These and similar news items in recent weeks 
show that the recovery in evidence since last 
June, is gaining momentum, Do these recovery 
signs mean business men and industrialists may 
count on a prolonged period of improvement and 
make plans for buying goods and new ma- 
chinery accordingly? 

The answer of a substantial group of Govern- 
ment economists, men who have specialized in 
study of business cycles, is typified by the com- 
ment of Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, economic ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Agriculture, Expand- 
ing activity in residential construction, says he, 
plus other recovery factors will lead to a period 
of sustained recovery for several years with a 
peak in business some time before 1945. 


The view of this group 
of Government. advisers, 
reduced to a composite 
picture, is that the Fed- 


FEDERAL SPENDING 
PROGRAM EXPECTED 
TO SHOW RESULTS 
eral spending program will click this time and 
that recovery will continue into the 1940's with 
the level of industrial activity rising in the pe- 
riod of 1941-42, to an annual volume of physical 
production of goods about 20 per cent above 
1929. 

This forecast is based on the assumption that 
no major European war develops and that the 
force of the recovery will be sufficient to over- 
come price or wage maladjustments, such as af- 
fected the 1933-37 recovery. 

A fundamental difference between the pros- 
pective recovery and that following 1933, it is 
pointed out, is expected to be in the more im- 
portant role of durable goods industries, both 
consumers, such as housing, and producers’ 
such as machinery. 


The best available Gov- 
GOODS ESTIMATED ernment data show that 
this country is approxi- 
AT 80 BILLIONS mately 80 billion dollars 
poorer in durable goods today than it would be 
if expenditures since 1930 for such equipment 
had followed the trends of 1923-29. This is the 
equivalent of three years output of durable 
goods at the 1929 level. 
Consequently, the total installed capacity of 


LACK IN DURABLE 


+ the present industrial machine, points out Dr. * of any backlog, 
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Ezekiel, is not much greater than it was a decade 
ago, Yet population growth has caused an in- 
crease in the last ten years of three and one-half 
million in the number of city families and half 
a million in the number of farm families. 

Does this lag in production of durable goods 
mean that manufacturers and business men 
should make their plans to allow for an un- 
precedented expansion in manufacture and sale 
of such goods compared with the era of the ‘20s? 

Government economists who have studied the 
problem come to the conclusion that the pro- 





What is the long-range recovery 
outlook? 

Here are predictions from Govern- 
ment economists, versed in the study 
of business cycles. 

Likewise an estimate of the business 





“durable goods” industries may expect 
in the next prosperity period. 








portion of durable goods relative to non-durable 
goods to be produced during the prosperity 
period to be reached in 1941-42, will be only 
slightly higher than that which prevailed in the 
‘20's, They estimate that durable goods pro- 
duction will amount to 38 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total physical production. 

Two reasons are advanced for the forecast that 
the potential demand for durable goods, which 
has accumulated since 1930, will be satisfied only 
partly during the period ahead. 

In the first place, the depression has reduced 
the productivity of the nation’s industrial ma- 
chine. This is attributable in part to a far more 
rapid shortening of full-time working hours 
than would have occurred in the absence of the 
depression; in part to a deterioration of the 
working force resulting from unemployment; 
and in part to a failure to keep the mechanical 
equipment of industry as well abreast of tech- 
nological developments as it would have been 
kept in prosperity. 

In the second place, it is pointed out, it is 
unlikely that the nation could finance a complete 
elimination of the “backlog” of deferred demand 
for durable goods. 

“Prosperity expenditures,” says the official 
who brings up this point, “for durable goods 
ordinarily absorb the replacement funds and net 
savings available for such purposes regardless 


The only way such a backlog 
might be made up would be through an expan- 
sion of bank credit and this would be governed 
entirely by the willingness of bank authorities 
to permit credit expansion.” 


Total annual produc- 


IN PRODUCTION 1S tion of new durable goods 
during the prosperity pe- 


WIDELY PREDICTED riod of 1941-42, available 


Governmental data show, may be estimated at 
29,300 million dollars as compared with 21,090 
million dollars in 1937, and 25,215 million dol- 
lars in 1929, 

The amounts which may be spent annually 
for new durable goods during the period of 1941- 
42, with the estimates based on the expectation 
of continued 


A GREAT INCREASE 


prosperity outlined above, are 
shown in the following table. Amounts are 
shown in millions of dollars, which have been 
reduced for comparative purposes to dollars of 
1929 purchasing power: 

1929 1937 i941-42 
11,790 10,450 14,800 
2,625 1,310 3,800 
3,255 2,810 3,000 


Consumers’ goods 
Housing ; 
Passenger automobiles. 
Household goods (re- 
frigerators, etc.) .... 5,910 6,330 8,000 
Producers’ goods 9,125 6,290 9,300 
Railroads ... 840 530 800 
Electric power 795 405 900 
Telephones 620 . 550 
Transit : 135 { 135 
Other utilities 365 45 365 
Mining and manufac- 
turing 3,990 4,400 
Agriculture 1,195 1, 1,250 
Commercial buildings. 1,185 378 900 
Public works ne . 2,400 3,000 
All other goods (not classi- 
fied as consumers’, pro- 


ducers’, or public) 2,200 


Grand total 21,090 29,300 


But even with recovery at the predicted levels 
for 1941-42 it is expected there still will be at 
least 3,000,000 unemployed or about double the 
number in 1929, 


ECONOMISTS SEE After recovery, what? 
Here the answer of the 


NO END TO SWINGS P 
economists who make the 
IN BUSINESS CYCLES forecast is that there is 


no reason to believe the business cycle will not 
follow the usual pattern and another major de- 
pression set in after the early 1940’s. Nothing 
the Government has done in recent years—wage 
and hour regulation, SEC regulation of specu- 
lation, new Federal Reserve Board powers over 
the monetary system, or Social Security—is be- 
lieved adequate to alter the ups and downs of 
the business cycle. 


Wetrsgvana + 
Safeguards Against 
The ‘Monopolies’ 





Protecting small business . . . 
the Federal 


general plan of commodity grading. 


license system ...a 








LTHOUGH the National Economic Commit- 
“tee has just begun its half-a-million dollar 
investigation of the American business system, 
several possible regulatory proposals already have 
been advanced 

A common prediction is that the inquiry will 
lead to Federal! incorporation of companies doing 
an interstate business. This idea was contained 
in the Borah-O’Mahoney bil] presented to the 
last Congress. 

Some observers believe the inquiry 
changes in the anti-trust laws per 
ness to get together under certain conditions. 
Others predict that the patent laws will be 
changed to prevent the “burial” of inventions 
which might make obsolete machines now in 
use 

The latest proposal is that the Government 
install a system of Federal inspection and certi- 
fication of commodities moving in interstate 
commerce 

This plan is attributed to Rep Hatton W. Sum- 
ners (Dem.), of Texas, a member of the in- 
vestigating group and chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 


will lead to 
liting busi- 


’ FEDERAL GRADING PLAN 


Under the Sumners plan, the Government 
would grade and mark commodities by certi- 
fication or label that their value could be readily 
distinguished by the consumer 

Underlying this plan of Federal grading is the 
theory that small independent manufacturers 
are at a disadvantage in competing with national 
organizations. 

The purpose of Federal grading and marking 
of lesser known petroleum, textile and other 
products would be to place all such commodities 
on an equal plane, and for the consumer to know 
at sight exactly what he was getting for his 
money. 

The plan is intended, to a certain extent, to 
neutralize the advantages inherent in large and 
well-known corporations. 

Some work in this same direction already has 
been done by the Government. Prohibitions of 
false and misleading’ advertising have been sup- 
plemented by special controls over food, drugs, 
cosmetics, security issues and alcoholic bev- 
erages. 


THE EZEKIEL THEORY 

Mordecai Ezekiel, economic advisor to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, laid down the underlying 
theory of the plan three years ago when he said: 
“Many producers do not believe consumers are 
entitled to know what they buy: they do not be- 
lieve in insuring that competition takes place on 
the plane of real value received ” 

Mr. Sumners has had this plan of Federal 
grading in mind for more than 20 years. He 
first applied it to agricultural products, and in- 
troduced a bill 20 years ago on which House hear- 
ings were held but on which no action was taken. 

At that time, Mr. Sumners said in defense of 
his bill, that it would “keep real competition 
alive but escape the necessity of taking over con- 
trol and internal administration of business or- 
ganization.” 

Since one of the investigating committee’s tasks 
is to decide whether it wants to promote or re- 
duce competition, it is too early yet to know how 
this plan might be received. It is merely one 
of several remedies which may be forthcoming. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior: 
The best way to put out a fire is to prevent the 
fire. The best way to cure 4 disease is to pre- 

The best way to protect our- 
communism or fascism is to 
noxious 


vent the disease 
selves against 

sterilize our social 
growths cannot take root. And the best way to 
do this is to provide for our citizens such a Sat- 
isfactory social and economic lot that they will 


these 


soil so that 


have no desire to experiment with alien systems, 

To the “red” hunter every man or woman who 
would remedy an existing abuse; or who wouid 
do away with special privilege; or who would 
insist upon the right of every citizen to an equal 
opportunity under the law; or who would bring 
about improvements in our economic system 30 
that it could no longer be said that 60 per cent 
of the citizens of America are living at or below 
the margin of a decent existence, is a “red” or 
a communist who is dangerous to the welfare 
of America. 

The fact is that the man who is most danger- 
ous to our institutions is the man who would de- 
prive any citizen, regardless of his race or creed 
or color, of those civil rights which are guaran- 
teed to him by the Constitution, or who would 
deny those economic rights without which civil 
rights themselves are a hollow mockery. 

Vigorously maintained rights of free speech, 
of free press, and of free assemblage are the best 
safeguards against a totalitarian state, either 
of the right or of the left. 

And all too often a complacent press, while it- 
self loudly vocal in demanding freedom for itseif, 
ignores, if it does not condone. violations of per- 
sonal rights that are as precious and as neces- 
sary to the individual as the right of a free press 
is to our newspapers. 

(From an address, broadcast Sept. 11 at Put- 
in-Bay, Ohio, commemorating Commodore 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie.) 
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Priming the pump of in- 
dustry with Federal dollars is 
not as easy as it sounds—as 
Government officials are now 
finding out. 

But the red that 
checks the flow of funds to 


tape, 


heavy goods _ industries 
through the PWA and RFC, 
is more elastic in permitting 
the flood of Federal dollars 
to individuals through the 
WPA and CCC. 

Just how these factors are 
the 
drive is set forth in the ar- 


influencing recovery 


ticle below: 








HE Federal Government is now 
demonstrating slow 
either to prime the 


what a 
process lit 1s 
pump of industry cr to cut off the 
flow of money vnce the pump ha 
been primed 

Daily statements of the Treasury 
show that governmental spending 
to stimulate heavy goods industries 
is lagging behind last year 

Theoretically, such 
Should, be far ahead of last year, 
as it ig in the consumer field. Dur- 
ing the first two months of last year 
the Government was attempting to 
taper off its first pump-priming 
drive, while this year it is attempt- 


Spending 


ing to launch a second such pl 
gram 

However, the momentum of the 
first program accounted for greater 


spending in the eavy goods field 


than has been possible in launchin 
the second progran 
The Government can quickly ex 
pand and contract its spending in 
the consumer field Through th 
Works Progress Administration, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis 
Sccial 


Conservation 





tration, Security and thi 
Civilian Corps, the 
Treasury has paid out 574 million 
dollars in July and August this yea) 
against 380 m last year 





llion dollars 





The picture in the heavy good 
field is just the reverse. It is a slow 
process to get 


culation. Through 


that money into cil 


the Public Works 


e Rural Elec- 
Stratior ind 





lighway, reclama 
rbor and flood 

control the Government 
had spent only 107 million dollars 
August 141 mil- 


lion last year 


tion anda river, 


projects 
in July and 


agalnst 


The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


|}. poration has another billion and a 
half dollars available for loans to 
Teyoty 


loaned 20 million dol- 
four mil- 


industry, and 
|| lars during July, 
| 


against 


lions a year ago 


WHY THE “PRIMING” LAGS 

The apparently inevitable delays 
in priming the heavy goods pump 
are accounted for by the three steps 
involved in Goverrment spending. 

First, there is the Congressional 
appropriation. Second, there is the 
allotment of funds by the various 
Federal Third, there is 
the actual outflow cf cash from the 
Treasury. 

The Government has moved rap- 
idly in the first twe steps but slowly 


agencies. 


in the last step. 

Congress last spring set a peace- 
time record by appropriating twelve 
to speed 


pdusiness 





billion dollars in an effort 
recovery from the second 
depression. 
Federal agencies 
otting these 


funds as 


building 


rapidly as 
possible for 
ects 

PWA, for instance. has been sign- 
ing money away in loans and grants 
at the rate of 25 million dollars each 
day 

Yet this money does not prime the 
business pump until it actually 
withdrawn from the Treasury and 
put into circulation And PWA has 


laggard in this 


various proj- 


been an outstanding 

respect 

THE MILLIONS OF THE PWA 
Congress PWA 


dollars This 


appropriated for 
projects 965 millior 
money is crucial to the recovery pro- 
tram. Its spending is designed to 


1, cement, lum- 





and other seriously depressed 
heavy goods industries. 
The PWA a 


to spend 1750 


ready has contracted 





lion dollars of 


Howeve! 


months of the 


965 million dollars dur- 
ing the first two 
only 18 million dollar 
have been paid out by the Treasui 
PWA projects. And PWA offi 
cials admit that only a very small 
sum represents spend 
1939 program. Most o 
1938 pro 


fiscal year, 





part of that 
ior the 


hang-over from the 
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Une (rICMeAGE VGA? : 





PATENT OFFICE 





FAST SPENDING 


TYPICAL WPA project, where Federal checks enter bu 
stream directly through consumer purchases. A PWA housing 








SLOW SPENDING 


project, typical of heavy industrial federally-financed 
through which dollars flow less rapidly. 


iness programs 





During the same two months last + dollars actually 


Ts 





year, PWA put 34 million doll 
into circulation. And that money 
was spent at a time when PWA was 
riding along on its own momentum 
and no speed-up efforts were being 
made. 

in the 1939 PWA 


designed to 


There are clauses 
program which are 
speed up spending as much as po: 
sible. No appli 
ceived after Sept. 30. All projec 
underway by Jan. 1, 193 





tions will be re- 





must be 
and must be 
by July 1, 1940 


substantially completed 

First signs of heavy spending by 
PWA are not expected until Novem- 
ber or December. During the 18 
months thereafter, more than a bil- 
lion dollars will be spent by PWA 
and the cooperating local govern- 
ments. 

However, the heavy goods indus- 
tries need that money now. There 


heav y 





is a possibility th such 
may do more harm 


from now Yet 


spending than 
good a year once 


contracted, the money cannot be 


withdrawn 


IN THE HOUSING FIELD 
A r situation prevails in 
housing and rural electrification. 
The USHA was given 800 million 
dollars by Congress to carry on slum 
work in cooperation with local au- 
thorities. Of that amount, 360 mil- 
lion dollars have been tentatively 
earmarked and 150 million dollars 








have been signed away in loan con- 
tracts 

Thus, more than 500 million dol- 
lars of the 800 million is ready to be 
spent. And yet the Treasury state- 
ment shows that only two million 


Another Billion for Treasury—And Why 


AJEW Treasury financing and the 

} quarterly income tax payment: 

on Sept. 15 will raise the working 
of Government funds to- 
t ) an< half b ao 





This represents a billion dollar in- 
cfease in the present 
ance and r 


does the Government 


working bal- 
aises the question: Why 
need such a 


ge reservoir of cash? 

















Ss f Y Morgenthau’ explains 
that he is borrowing $700,000,000 a: 
this time only beccuse he wants to 
Spread the necessary Dorrowing ove! 


the year in equal amounts 
However, the fact remains that 

Should any 

Government will lb 


position to meet 


emergency arise, the 








excellent 


All 





Daiance 


le more than 


dollars. It has 














LATEST STATISTICAL INFORMA- 
TION ON 35 CANADIAN PRO- 
DUCING MINING COMPANIES 


Available on request 


BRIDGER: WaAverly 3461 

ersers HEVENOR«G 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
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30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 
In the Smart 
East Fifties 
Opposite the Waldor{-Astoria 
@ Quiet dignity 
for your back- 
ground. Every 
measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience 
of location . . . Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge . air-conditioned. 
Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


Pov 


William A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 50th STREET « NEW YORK 

























Uncle Sam builds up his 
“cash on hand” to two and a 
half billions. Why? 

Secretary Morgenthau 


says his borrowing is only 


part of the regular financing 


to be spread through the | 


year. 
| But plenty of money, at 


low interest, would be most 


helpful in any sudden emer- | 


gency—for instance, war. 








hovered around thi Y som 
time. 

The sale of $700,000,000 in bond 
1] be tor cash and will 
balance 


hundred million 


and notes 








raise the wW 


Added to this will be the quarterly 
Income tax payments, which will 
! balance close to the two 


k ng tne 
and a half billion dollar mark. 
FILLING A WAR CHEST? 

The most obvious explanation for 
the big increase in the Treasury’: 
working balance is the possibility of 
war in Europe. Outbreak of war 
would create a demand for mone 
which would increase interest rates 
Sept. 15 financing program 
will be carried out on most favor- 
able terms. The Treasury will sell 
$400,000.000 in 12-14-year bonds at 
2'5 per cent, and $300,000,000 in five- 


year notes at 1', per cent 





The rates are not the lowest on 
record, because the Treasury has 
borrowed money for longer periods 
at the same percentage rates. Nev- 
er the terms are very favor- 
able to the Treasury 





1€i€SS, 


Morgenthau estimate 


Secretary 
’ the borrowing for the 


fiscal 
$2,100,000,000 


one-third ol 


Wili amount to 





nas borrowed 





1 t.e does not expec: 








» borrow any more dur 





( ms Y wea) 
1 yeal 


The President’s revised budget | 


+ 


Statement of last July stated that 
the Government weuld need to bor- 
row $2,805,000,000 ix. the open mar- 
ket to make up the year’s net deficit 
of $3,985,000,000 

The amount of the difference be- 
tween the $2,100.000,000 Mr. Mor- 
genthau expects to borrow in bonds 
and notes and the full $2,805,000,000 
which must be borrowed will be 
made up in the sale of Treasury 
probably 


CHEAPEST BORROWING EVER 
The Secretary has pointed out the 
unusually terms under 
which the Treasury has been bor- 
rowing through the weekly sale of 
91-day bills | 
The Treasury has borrowed $1.- 
300,000,000 in these bills, and tl 
cost has been $650.000. This works 
out to an interest rate of five-hun- 


dredths of 1 per cent It is the 


bills 


favorable 

















cheapest governmental borrowing in | 
history. | 
The Sept. 15 financing program 
will raise the public debt to the rec- 
ord figure of $37,551,000,000 
This represents an increase of mors 
than a billion dollars over last Sep- 
tember. At the end of the fiscal 
year next June, the public debt will 
be about $40,000,000,000. 
Get the I! !-page book | 
THE DOW THEORY 
and several future issues of 
DOW THEORY COMMENT 
These letters, sent by air mail, predict 
business and stock trends. 
Send a dollar with this ad te | 


ROBERT RHEA 


h Colorado Springs, Colorado 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





THE TEXAS CORPORATION 








nd of 50¢ per share 





r two per 








it (2%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 
t day, pay Oct r 1, 1938, to 

k ers € i as shown t 

KS t € na € s 

ness <¢ ver Y, 38 e 
stock ks w ain ope 

















t ) + 7 + prime the industria! pump through 

Last vear a » a ) spending for public buildings, high- 
ury had spent more 11 ) he ways, river, harbor and flood work 
dollars on housing projec tribut and reclamation projects 

Congress gave REA 140 mil- I mates vary on when the ac- Spending for these projects in the 
lion dollars t t \ 1 f V ike place PWA first two months of this year, how- 
advancing rural I \ De vy 1 he ever, actually is under the amounts 
REA has contracted to n h period beginning in earl spent in the same period last year, 
lion dollars of 4 \ USHA spend nay not when no pump-priming was being 
yet only a quarte! lol é er way yr a year in some attempted 
lars has been he ( and it may go on for five For example, Congress appro- 
Treasu priated 235 million dollars for build 

) wl ( e fact howe t huge al x highways. Only 41 million dol- 
] i of mone by t agen- lars of this has been spent, again 

These de yt cies now do not mean huge spending the 52 million dollars spent in the 
necessarily the . whe he mone i most first two months of last year 
involved. They from needed Spending for public buildings, for 
the fact that it takes time to organ The Government aiso planned to river, harbor and flood work and 






THE FEDERAL SPENDING PROGRAM: 
WHERE IT FUNCTIONS; WHERE IT LAGS 








ld 
AAA and Social 


umer 
Security 
ased their spende- 


incre 

















ir. Here the mechanism 
Ss simpler. The money 
y » workers of mers 
ind to. the aged o k 


WPA, with more than 


dollars to spend 


two billion 
already has sent 
out more dollars to 
its three million workers. Last year 
it had spent only 235 million dollars, 


than 350 million 


WPA is capable of quick expan- 
sion and contraction, but the money 
z and reni, 
heavy goods field. 





goes more for food, clot 
than into the 

The AAA has jumped its paye 
ments to farmers from 36 million 
dollars last year to 92 million dole 
lars this year, while Social Security 
benefit payments have risen from 
46 million to 72 million dollars. 

Like WPA money, this AAA and 
Social Security cash goes directly to 
consumers for the necessities of life. 

While Government payments are 
forming this unbalanced pattern 
economists are pointing 
out the same unbalanced pattern of 
the whole recovery moveinent. 

Consumer industries have 
moved ahead in the last few weeks 
of recovery, but industrial goods 
have lagged behind. 


of progress, 


goods 
































SAHEN the workers in an Anaconda 


men at capacity, and absorbing 18% of all 


U.S. copper, muc h of it from the Butte mines. 


Mine in Butte blast 
copper ore, a first ste} ken which con The vast light and power industry, with its 
tributes, directly and indirectly, to employ innual payroll of hundreds of millions and its 
ment and better living, from one end of vital service to 23,000,000 homes and farms, 


the country to the other 
depends on copper for existence. 
Butte 


nearly 60 vears, the 


and associated entcr} S¢ 


and 4.000.000 factories, stores and other users, 
And for 
mines have been a 


major source of copper for these and scores 


blast means employment for thousan . of other American industries 

pe Pe ne Smee A Basic Industry 

In far-off Cor tic l 8 other states, fab “Copper” is one of those basic industries 

ricati . iries emplo hi ids of through whose development America has 

skillc workers to manufacture copper, prospered greatly. Farflung as is the copper 
t vire and cables from industry today, much is yet to come. Through 


coppel LlOYS 


this Montana metal. With Michigan its h research and constantly improving methods, 
the automobile industry fans outward like a the red metal” will contribute in still larger 


1 
heel, employing about half a million 


ANAGON DA 


from mine to consumer 


Slant 


meus oar ont, 


New York 


25 Bre yadway 


degree to an ever-higher standard of living. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 














“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


v defend to the death your right to say it.” 
A VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON : 
Vol. 6, No. 37 September 12, 1938 


“CONSERVATIVELY LIBERAL” 


Majority of the Members of Both Houses of Congress Vote in Answer to a 
Questionnaire That Editorials of “The United States News’ Should se 
Classified As ‘“Conservatively Liberal’—Vote Is 216 to 50 


























By DAVID LAWRENCE 


N these days of controversy as to what constitutes a 
“liberal” or a “conservative,” it has seemed pertinent 
‘o find out just how The United States News should 
be classified. . 

Naturally there is no intention to develop at any 
time a “liberal” or “conservative” handling of the articles 
on the news pages because the reporters have strict 
instructions always to present the news objectively. 

On this page, however, each week the opinions of the 
editor are expressed and they are signed rather than given 
anonymously, as is customary, solely to indicate that they 
represent the views only of the author and are in no way 
related to the writings on the other pages of this publica- 
tion where the effort constantly is to present the news 
without editorial opinion. 

Members of Congress should be familiar with what 
constitutes a “liberal” or “conservative” and it was be- 
lieved that a secret vote would bring out conscientious ex- 
pressions. So a ballot was sent with instructions that it 
be returned unsigned with a marking of one of the follow- 
ing classifications: 

Liberal 
Conservatively Liberal 
Progressive 
Ultra-Conservative 

With the ballot was enclosed a list reminding the mem- 
bers of Congress of the principal editorial articles pre- 
sented on this page in 1937 and thus far in 1938. (This 
list is reproduced in full in the adjoining columns.) 


ONLY A SMALL Te ballots resulted in the 


tabulation given in the next 


MINORITY VOTE column. If the votes cast for the 
/ 1 “progressive” classification are 
CONSERVATIVE combined with those designating 
“Liberal” and if all the “conservative” votes are grouped 
together there would appear to be 216 who regard The 
United States News editorials as “non-conservative” and 
50 who regard them as “conservative”. 

It is interesting to study these classifications in the light 
of the position taken on various public questions. Clearly 
neither the Republican nor the Democratic party as such 
in Congress has endorsed or opposed the same proposals 
as are here given. The Republicans, for example, have not 
gone along with Secretary Hull’s reciprocity policies, 
whereas the Democrats have been divided on such issues 
as the Wagner labor law. 

President Roosevelt, of course, has endeavored to define 
a “liberal” as one who has supported his administration 
heart and soul and he has gone so far as to question 
whether a Senator or Representative can be called 
“liberal” even if he votes most of the time with the Ad- 
ministration. This moves the problem into a rather 
nebulous atmosphere and introduces a sort of political 
psychoanalysis which is difficult for the average voter to 
follow. 

It is important, on the other 


SUBSTANTIAL hand, that the President realize to 
SUPPORT FOR what extent, even in the press, he 
TRUE LIBERALISM is getting substantial support on 
certain liberal measures. It is 
unfortunate that he continues to give the impression that 
the press is opposed to everything which he advocates. 

The principal quarrel which true liberals have with the 
Roosevelt Administration is that while in some cases mis- 
takes made by the Administration are acknowledged, the 
same enthusiasm for amendment to reach the desired 
objectives is not shown by the Administration now as 
when the original measures were adopted. 

It used to be said in England that the liberals had all 
the good ideas for reform and the conservatives had to be 
elected to power to show how to make those reforms 
workable. What is nearer the case today is that true 
liberalism has a humane regard for the needs of the people 
but conservatism furnishes a caution against hair-trigger 
decisions and half-baked solutions. 

The theory that any change is better than no change at 
all is fallacious. It is refuted by the more practical ob- 
servation that a leap is sometimes made from the frying 
pan into the fire. 

Independence in editorial writing is not synonymous 
with neutrality. For, as between right and wrong, there 
can be no neutrality; morality in government is not less 
desirable just because the path of human objectives is 
sometimes obstructed by unmoral opposition. 

To the members of Congress, for their kindness in par- 
ticipating in this poll, The United States News presents its 
thanks and appreciation. 
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HOW CONGRESS VOTED 


Vote of 
Representative 


“The United States News” 
editorial page should be 


classified as: and Senator 


Conservatively Liberal 18 


Progressive F lf 
] 


Liberal . 


Total 





Vote of 
Representative 


“The United States News” 
editorial page should be 
and Senator 


classified as: ' 
Ultra-conservative . 33 
Conservative . ... . 14 
Conservatively conservative . 1 
Blindly conservative 


Anti-New Deal : 


Total . 


























EDITORIALS OF “THE UNITED STATES NEWS” 
1937-1938 


Issues 
Approved or Supported 


pevoase constitutional amendment to require retirement 
of Supreme Court judges at 75 years of age. 


Favored a two-thirds vote of the Supreme Court to declare 
an act of Congress unconstitutional. 


Favored constitutional changes to be made by the amend- 
ment process only. 


Favored new commerce clause in the Constitution re-defin- 
ing the Federal function. 


Supported Supreme Court decision upholding Wagner Act. 


Urged comprehensive revision of Federal and State tax 
systems. 


Urged acceptance by “little steel” companies of presiden- 
tial mediation in steel strike. 


Urged non-partisan alliance to elect Republicans and 
Democrats to Congress in 1938 pledged to constitutional Gov- 
ernment. 


Favored constitutional amendment to permit Federal mini- 
mum wage legislation. 


Supported Secretary Hull's reciprocity treaties and for- 
mula of world cooperation as expressed in his speeches. 


Supported President Roosevelt's speech at Chicago on in- 
ternational policy. 


Approved Secretary Morgenthau’s speech in New York, 
November, 1937, on the end of deficit spending. 


Suggested plans for business and Government cooperation. 


Approved conferences between the President and business 
executives looking for stimulus of business recovery. 


Favored speech of Matthew Woll of American Federation 
of Labor on the importance of wage earners and business lead- 
ers working together. 


Urged business men to formulate program of liberalism 
and make studies of current economic and legislative problems. 


Suggested safeguards against one-man power to spend bil- 
lions of taxpayers’ money and against use of public funds for 
political purposes. 


Urged abandonment of bickerings and outbursts by poli- 
ticians and business men and favored organization of our dem- 
ocratic system by self-discipline so as to end evils of monop- 
olies and bring about free competition. 


Praised President’s conferences with business men and 
urged voluntary cooperation of industry and labor and Con- 
gress groups. 

Urged revision of rules of White House press conferences 
to protect President against misunderstanding between Presi- 
dent and the newspapers. 


Urged Capital-Labor clinic by means of National Commis- 
sion of Inquiry to get the facts of Wagner labor law operation. 


Urged retention of present Wagner Act and favored 
amendments only if they do not weaken labor's rights in col- 
lective bargaining. 


Urged industry, labor, finance and farm groups to get to- 
gether in the common interest without governmental partici- 
pation. 


Adaress The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Issues 
Disapproved or Criticized 


par eRevene sit-down strikes. 


Condemned plan to “pack” or enlarge the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Criticized one-man power of the Executive and excessive 
grants of discretionary authority by Congress. 


Opposed spirit of disregard of constitutional principles 
in pending legislation. 


Criticized Administration spokesmen’s attitude toward 
rights of minority in a constitutional democracy and opposed 
tyranny of temporary majorities. 


Criticized President’s vacillation in labor situations in 
crises. . 


Criticized inequitable and unproductive tax laws. 


Opposed Senator Black’s nomination to the Supreme Court 
because of K. K. K. affiliation. 


Cited dangers of hair-trigger Government—such as nomi- 
nation of Senator Black without consulting party leaders. 


Criticized failure of Administration to help increase pro- 
duction whilst trying to increase purchasing power. 


Criticized governmental tax barriers to exchange of goods 
as one of principal causes of depression. 


Criticized Congress of 1937 for failing to strengthen fiscal 
structure of Federal Government. 


Criticized Republican Party for failing to present con- 
structive opposition in Congress. 


Criticized Administration for failing to take account of 
low wages of farm labor. 


Criticized isolationists and those who opposed the Presi- 
dent’s action in calling the Nine-Power Conference at Brussels. 


Criticized National Association of Manufacturers for fail- 
ing to present policy of realism in world trade and for reac- 
tionary attitude on labor relations. 


Criticized John L. Lewis’ speech on our “Economic Col- 
lapse” for failing to mention sit-down strikes in defiance of 
courts as a weakening influence in our economic situation. 


Criticized the President's statement on denial of dictator- 
ship as inconsistent with various acts of dictatorship by bu- 
reaus and commissions. 


Criticized removal of Chairman Morgan of T.V.A. as im- 
proper and illegal use of executive power. 


Criticized “pump-priming” as tending to break down con- 
fidence in the dollar, thereby affecting purchasing power. 


Criticized Ickes and Jackson for speeches against business 
men. 


Opposed wasteful spending and urged constructive lend- 
ing to revive capital flow. 


Criticized political attacks on our economic system and on 
business men. 


Criticized American aloofness in Austrian situation and 
failure to express timely warning on behalf of democracies as 
against fascism. 


Opposed tendencies of administrative commissions to vio- 
late rights of citizens by denying full and fair hearings. 
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1— Ready for the “Money 
Tour.” First—check cameras 


and binoculars. 
2—Making the “master en- 


graving” from approved design. 


3— Sometimes it takes six ‘ 
months to finish one engraving. ia “Dy oe. Every day some $15,000,000 in crisp new currency 
notes rolls off the presses of the Federal Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving—more than $6,000,000,000 a 
year. The Bureau also prints about $22,400,000,000 
in United States bonds and securities and about $20,- 
000,000,000 in postage and revenue stamps every 
year. 
But it is the making of money that fascinates the 
stream of visitors to the Nation’s Capital. Although 
eagle eyes and menacing guns guard every inch of the 
Bureau, visitors are welcome to join in the numerous 
daily tours. But some sights, such as the engravers 
at work, may not be viewed by the public. 
In these pictures the United States News presents 
a unique candid camera newsreel of money being 
made from start to finish. 





4— The distinctive paper e amaecail 
used is guarded as carefully Te eras 5 — From the “master en- 
as gold. = graving” are made the dupli- 

eemminaieaain cate plates. 
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FACTORIES— 
BRIDGEPORT, 
CONNECTICUT BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


200 Madison Avenue 


CHICAGO 
367 West Adams Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
28 Geary Street 


LONDON 
40 Conduit Street 


PARIS 


1&4 Boulevard Poissonniere 


HAMBURG 
36 Glashuttenstrasse 


BRUSSELS 
214 Avenue Rogier 


BARCELONA 
11 Rambla de Cataluna 


STOCKHOLM 
Munkbron 3 


CAPETOWN 
73 Albert Road 


QUEBEC 
599 St. Vallier St. 


MEXICO CITY 
Av. 16 de Septiembre 


REDFERN 
WARNER'S 
LE GANT 
A’LURE 


May 19, 1938 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
8 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


From the introduction of "Le Gant of Youth- 
lastic" in the Fall of 1931 we have consistently 
built our consumer advertising campaign on Roto- 
gravure, and in the past few years have taken 
black and white newspaper space only where Roto- 
gravure was not to be had. 


Over the years our campaign has developed from 
city to city until today we are advertising regu- 
larly in 54 American cities, in 41 of which Roto- 
gravure is our medium. 


A recent article in FORTUNE on the corset in- 
dustry featured the leadership which "Le Gant of 
Youthlastic" had acquired in the corset field. We 
feel that our consistent Rotogravure campaign has 
had much to do with this success. 





That Rotogravure advertising is closely fol- 
lowed by retailers of style merchandise is shown 
by the rapidity with which our copy theme "Mother 
and Daughter," started several seasons ago, has 
been adopted by retailers throughout the country, 
not only in supplementing our advertising of 
Le Gant but for other items of ready-to-wear. 


Cordially yours, 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


EHR (Signed) Elizabeth H. Rice 


Advertising Manager 
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NEW YORK + 122 Easy 


RPORAT 


* 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Manutact 42ND STREET : 
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“++ yes, the flowers 
- and Dad, y, 


» Wail ti {] <€ » 
* 4 ve got her into a Ve;{ of Youth, 
(00, and you won ‘t know us apart 
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0 WEST SIXTH STREET 


24-page illustrate 


The Warner Brothers 
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That's Different * 


In Canada, Parisian Corset 


Mle. Co., Quebe; 


icking material - SANEK 
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6—Millions of dollars roll- 7 — Nothing but money — 
ing off the printing presses. and sharp eyes to detect pos- 
sible flaws. 


8—One of the 19 times money 
is counted during its manu- 
facture. 


9 — Government has trim- 
med the cost of making a bank 
note, whether valued at $10,000 


or $1, to $0.0111. 


10—All in a day’s work— 
trundling $1,000,000 away to 
the vault. 


J. Stirling Getchell Photos 
From Karger-Pix 





